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TRAVELS Sr cca 


1 CHINA CROSSING 


Small bridge scene appears like Oriental painting in 
rare photograph taken years ago in Kunming, China, 


25 OO by Edgar Zobel of Pekin, Illinois, with Ikoflex camera 
° at f:11, 1/50, using Ansco Super Film, K-2 Filter. 


WATER MARKS 


Rippling patterns from oar stroke in Massachu- 


me AVG setts lake are caught in photo snapped by Felix 
a W. Lamminen of Waterbury, Conn., with Ciroflex 
: F Camera at f:8, 1/100, Kodak Double X film. 


TOWER ANGLE 


Italy's Leaning Tower of Pisa, cathedral, framed 


by stone gate are pictured by Marian Klein of 
’ 10 OO Crestwood, Ky., using Rolleiflex at 1/100, £:11 
c with Super Double X film, filter. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send 
negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, 
speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back 
of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travel cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional payment is retained by Travet. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 


| THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
|| EUGENE ORMANDY, cases 


DEBUSSY: CLAIR DE LUNE 


 RAVEL: BOLERG 
| - tf VALSE CHABRIER: ESPARA 
PAVANE 


jo? 
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1 Ports of Call 


Ormandy, conductor. 
Bolero, La Valse, Pa- 
vane, Clair de Lune, 
Escales, Espana. 


2 The Voice 


Frank Sinatra sings 
12 numbers that first 
* brought him fame 
® like Fools Rush In, I 
| Don’t Know Why, etc. 


3 King of Swing: Vol. | 
© Benny Goodman and 
' his Original Orches- 
| tra, Trio and Quartet. 
| Ridin’ High, Peckin’, 

Moonglow—8 more. 


4 My Fair Lady 
Percy Faith and his 
‘Orch. play the score 
from this hit show. 


5 Mendelssohn: 
Violin Concerto 
Tchaikovsky: 
Violin Concerto 
Francescatti, violin: 
N. Y. Philharmonic, 
Mitropoulos, conduct. 


6 1 Love Paris 

Michel Legrand and 
Orch. play La Vie-En 
Rose, Paris—12 more! 


7 Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 
Dave Brubeck Quar- 
tet in The Duke, Love 
Walked In—6 more. 


8 Levant Plays Gershwin 


3 works—Rhapsody 
In Blue: Concerto in 
F; American in Paris. 


9 Saturday Night Mood 


12 popular bands play 
favorite dance music. 
Jimmy Dorsey, Les El- 
gart, Les Brown, Sam- 
my Kaye and others. 


10 Symphony No. 5 
Beethoven: 
Mozart: 
Symphony No. 40 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 


V1 Music of Jerome Kern 


Andre Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra play 
20 Kern favorites. 


12 Ambassador Satch 


European Concert Re- 

cordings by the great 

Louis Armstrong and 
his All-Stars. 
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Philadelphia Orch., 


SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


Kolamiie 


@ records. We make this unique offer to introduce you to the money- 
saving program of the Columbia Record Club...a program that 
selects for you each month the greatest works in every field of music — 
performed by the world’s finest artists and reproduced with the aston- 
ishing brilliance for which Columbia @ records are famous. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


To enjoy the benefits of this program — and to receive your 3 free rec- 
ords — fill in and mail the coupon, indicating which of the four Club 
divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies. 


Each month you will receive free the informative Club Magazine which 
describes the current selections in all four divisions. You may accept 
or reject the monthly selection for your division. You may also take 
records from cther Club divisions. This unique advantage assures you 
of the widest possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. Your only obligation is to 
accept as few as four selections from the almost 100 that will be 
offered during the next 12 months, and you may cancel membership 
any time thereafter. The records you want are mailed to your home and 
billed to you at only $3.98 plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance’’ of the Club’s 
bonus system — given to you at once. After fulfilling your obligation 
by purchasing 4 records, you receive an additional free Bonus record of 
your choice for every two additional Club selections you accept. Bonus 
records are superb 12” Columbia records — the very best of the 
world-famous Columbia @ catalog — just like those shown here. Because 
you are given a Columbia record free for each two records you pur- 
Chase, membership provides the best buy in records — anywhere. 


CHOOSE YOUR 3 FREE RECORDS NOW 


Mail the coupon —indicating- which. 3. records you want free, and the 
division you prefer. You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel by returning the free records within 10 days. 


Vou You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 12” Columbia 


165 West 46th St., 


COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB tew York 36,N. Y. 


ONLY THE COLUMBIA @® RECORD CLUB CAN OFFER ites 


(our choice of 3, 


Pare 


If you join the Club now—and agree to accept as 
few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


@ 


MAIL THIS COUPON Now! ae 


_ PERCY FAITH 
“my FAIR R LADY 


i BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONY NO. S 

f iN C MINOR, OP. 67 

f MOZART 


SYMPHONY NO. 40. 
tN G MINOR, K. 550 
THE PHILADELPMIA 
ORCHESTRA 
f EUGENE ORMANDY, 
B CONDUCTOR 


LORS 
< TANS Rp we 
. : 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 461 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indicated 
here: (Select the 3 records you want from the list on this 
page, and circle the corresponding numbers here) 


1 2! 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
and enroll me in the following Division of the Club. 


(check one box only) 
O Classical Listening and Dancing O Jazz 
Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia () Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in all 
four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accepting the 
monthly selection in the division checked above, or any 
other selection described, or none at all. My only obliga- 
tion is to accept a minimum of four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mailing 
charge. After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free 
Bonus record for every two additional records I purchase. 
If not delighted with membership, I may cancel within 
10 days by returning all records. 


ING ssasreerettenwsesincxsehesertaxsatvancssinse(ccontacen oss ensarsecasoc ceqvinanvnespinnad-teraiyfuncearea 

(Please Print) 
dllcesss.ratiscscarcencsntas fesvartosacseeves senccnsthe oie taensmmenttaiscsaanindiosantiocsseersunttlesssstya 
GRE Vi teccxentessccnanas-cahcvescoencpeas cthue-aathtcennretrercats Tone........ SYQleetaibecciccrsees 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher, Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 


If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 


Declerrs:N ermeicrcccssnctccrcetes nets sceaccvsonasetecottoecashisOrdcepaseitustctssuraccashevecbacrreeer 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. What time is breakfast (lunch, din- 


ner) served? 


. I’d like to reserve a seat on the next 


flight (train). 


. What are we passing on the right 
(left) ? 
Bed oi tli Set NE POAC 10 a4, ¢cteesectic rs oncSias.- 2 


. | wish to take a bath. 


. Have my bags taken to the station. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for 


me? 


. Bring me a glass of plain water, 


please. 


. May I see the wine list? 
. Where are the main stores? 
. Is it too far to walk? 


. I would like to have this shipped 


to my home. 


. I wish to visit a place where there 


are few tourists. 


. Can you understand what I am 


saying ? 


. I have a letter of introduction for 


. What is the price range for tickets? 


. | would like to cash a traveler’s 


check. 


. Pardon me, where is the nearest 


post office? 


. Please have this dry cleaned. 


. [have an upset stomach, sore throat, 


toothache. 


BY ARMANDO PIRES 
) 7 AND MAX SHEROVER 


1S 


20. 


PORTUGUESE 


. A que horas servem o café [o 


alméco] [o jantar]? 


. Eu gostaria de reservar lugar no 


proximo voo [trem]. 


. Que é aquilo que estamos vendo ali 


a direita? 


» Esta estrada: Val a’ hncsetecs 2 
. Eu gostaria de tomar um banho. 


. Faca o favor de mandar minhas 


malas para a estacao. 


. Quer providenciar um taxi para 


mim? 


. Traga-me um copo d’agua, por favor. 
. Posso ver a lista de vinhos? 
. Onde ficam as principais lojas? 
A . . 
. E longe demais para ir a pé? 


. Eu gostaria que me mandassem 


entregar isso em Casa. 


. Eu preferia ir a algum lugar onde 


haja poucos turistas. 


. Entende o que eu estou dizendo? 


. Tenho uma carta de apresentacao 


. Quais sdo os precos das entradas? 


. Gostaria de descontar um cheque 


de viajante. 


. Com licenga. Onde é a agéncia de 


correio mais proxima? 
Para lavar a séco, por favor. 
Estou com o estémago embrulhado 


[com dor de garganta] [com dor de 
dente]. 


ne 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. Ah kee AW-ruh’s SAIR-vaing 00 


. Eh-oo goss-tah-REE-uh djee reh- 


. TRAH-guh-mee 


. Ee-oo 


. TENG-yoo 


[BRAZILIAN] 


PRONUNCIATION 
| 


kah-FEH [oo ahl-MOH-ssoo] [oo 
zhung-TAR]? | 


zehr-VAR loo-GAR noo PRAW-ssee- 
moo VOH-oo [traing]. 


. Kee eh ah-KEE-loo kee iss- TUH- 


moos VENG-doo ah-LEE ah aie 
RAY-tuh? 


. ESS-tuh ess-TRAH-duh vy ah... .? 
. Eh-oo goss-tah-REE-uh dijee | 


MAR oo’m BUHNG-yoo. 


. FAH-ssuh oo fah-VOH-r djee mung- 


DAR MEENG-yuhs MAH-luhs 
PAH-ruh ah ess-tah-SAH-ong. 


. KEH-r proh-vée-deng-see-AR oom 


TAH-xee PAH-ruh ming? 
oom KOH-poe 
DAH-goo-uh, poh-r fah-VOH-r. 


. PAW-ssoo VEH-r ah LEESS-tuh 


djee VEENG-yoos? 


. AWNG-djee FEE-kaong ahs pring: 


see-PIES LA W-zhuhs? 


. Eh LAWNG-zhee djee-MIES PAH. 


ruh EE’r ah PEH? 
goss-tah-REE-uh keh mee 
mung-DAH-ssaing eng-treh-GAR IS. 


soo aing KAH-zuh. 


. Ee-oo preh-feh-REE-uh EE’r ah ah’ 


GOO’m loo-GAR AWNG-djee AH. 
zhuh POH-koos too-REES-tuhs. 


. Eng-TENG-djee 00 kee ee-00 ess 


TOH djee-ZENG-doo? 

OO’-muh KAHR-tul 
djee ah-preh-zeng-tah-SAH- ong 
PAH-ruh. ;.. 


. KWAH-ees SAH-ong o0’s PREH 


soo’s dah-s eng-TRAH-duhss? 


. Goss-tah-REE-uh djee deh’s-kong 


TAR 0o’m SHEH-kee djee vee-ah 
ZHANG-tjee. 

Koh’m lee-SENG-suh. AWNG-dje 
eh ah ah-ZHENG-see-uh djee coh’r 
RAY-oo mies PRA W-ssee-muh? 
Pah-ruh lah-VAR ah SEH-koo, poh’ 
fah-VOH-r. 

Ess-TOH coh’m oo ess-TAW-muk 
goo eng-broo-LYAH-doo  [coh’r 
daw-r djee gar-GUNG-tuh] [coh’s 
daw-r djee DENG-tjee]. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Rocky Mountain National Park's Trail Ridge 
Road lets visitors to Colorado's spectacularly 
scenic wonderland see Never Summer Range 
from ever-new perspectives, adjacent Estes 
Park adding to magnificent lure of region. 


Photo: Colorado Advt. & Publicity Comm. 
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ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


MOVIE SCREEN! 


FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you'll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge .. . heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- . 

ing sport film multi- @ 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


*“Fishing WVagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 : 


+) 


= 


where are you 
going 
— and why? 


Mr. and Mrs. Isidor Romoff of New York City sailed 
for Europe to visit their son, a medical student at the 
University of Bonn in Germany. After docking in Le 
Havre, the Romoffs will take a boat-train to Paris where 
their son will join them, the three then touring Germany 
by car. After leaving their son at Bonn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Romoff will drive through other European countries and, 
after a three-month trip on the Continent, will visit Eng- 
land, later departing by ship from Southampton. 


Mrs. Eugene L. Kadel of Randall, Kansas, stopped off 
in New York City on a trip by bus from her farm home 
to Hartford, Conn., to visit her mother and two sisters. 
In Pittsburgh, she changed to a Scenicruiser, and great- 
ly enjoyed the high-level view this type of Greyhound 
permits. Her husband and five children were unable to 
make this trip with her, although all of them made the 
journey by car last year. During her ten-day visit in 
Hartford, she intends seeing a bit of the immediate sur- 
rounding area, too. 


Mr. Victor Solow of Mamaroneck, New York, left by air 
for a combination business and pleasure trip through 
France and Italy. A producer-director for M.P.O. Pro- 
ductions, a New York firm which makes documentary 
and industrial films, Mr. Solow planned viewing motion 
picture equipment with the possibility of buying some 
for his company. Also interested in the social and artistic 
aspects of the two countries, he intends an eight-week 
visit of cultural and industrial centers prior to his re- 
turn flight home. 


Mr. O. E. Pantke of Roselle, Illinois, visited New 
York City on the first leg of a business trip that will con- 
clude in Canada. After a short stay in Montreal, Mr. 
Pantke will switch to air travel to reach his final des- 
tination in Nova Scotia. He has traveled extensively for 
some 30 years in both the U.S. and Canada, and is “par- 
ticularly impressed with the natural beauty of Canada, 
especially the Rocky Mountains of the Banff District.” 
He frequently makes his journeys by several modes of 
travel. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AND INTERVIEWED BY JOSEPH DIAMOND 
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roamin’ the globe with TRAVIEL 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


c 3  dateline e ~ 
BERMUDA 


4 By Rosemary Divall 


| ee WILL be no pseudo-calyp- 


so interior decorating in the 

converted Silver Grill at the 
Bermudiana Hotel. Entirely new 
ideas have been used to carry out a 
beautiful and colorful Bermuda 
theme, and a secret panel will en- 
large the room to twice its normal 
size so that the dance floor will never 
be overcrowded. Daytime use of the 
room will include convention sym- 
posiums for 600 to 700 people... . 
Welcome news is the renewal for 
two years of the Furness-Withy con- 
tract for cruises from New York of 
the Queen of Bermuda and_ the 
Ocean Monarch. ... Annual Cup 
Match between the St. George and 
Somerset cricket teams will be 
held in St. George’s August 2 and 
3. Both days will be public holi- 
‘days. ... For the first time in nearly 
60 years, herds of whales have been 
sighted blowing their spray as they 
pass Bermuda’s outer reefs en route 
to Antarctic seas. At one time, whal- 
ing was a major industry here until 
the supply could no longer meet the 
demand. ... To help all visitors 
who are unfamiliar with the 
“drive to the left”’ traffic laws, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has prepared a humorous and in- 
formative booklet: Do’s and 
Don’ts of Bicycling in Bermuda. 
Copies may be obtained at all livery 
stations and the Visitors Service Bu- 
reau near the ferry terminal... . 
Shell Shop on East Broadway has 
just expanded its premises to have 
more room for its tremendous col- 
lection of sea fans, coral and sea 
shells. Even jars of beautiful coral- 
flecked sand are on the shelves... . 
The splendid collection of treasure 
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trove recently found on an ancient 
wreck is still on display at the Gov- 
ernment Aquarium at Flatt’s Inlet. 
For $1.00 admission, you view jew- 
elry and gold bars worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. ... As soon 
as the Department of Agriculture 
augments its reforestation plans, 
Bermuda will take on the appear- 
ance of one large flowering park. 
Fields of the famous Easter lilies 
will be planted along roadsides so 
that all may see them in bloom. ... 
Rocky Marciano, only world cham- 
pion to retire undefeated, relaxing 
with his family in the cool and 
friendly atmosphere of the Elbow 
Beach Surf Club. The “Rock” hon- 
ored a local championship bout at 
the converted Tennis Stadium by 
refereeing the event... . Lazy sun- 
bathers who like the water have 
great fun paddling one of the 
Riviera glisseurs found at Cam- 
bridge Beaches in Somerset. It is 
simple, fun and an inexpensive 
$2.00 an hour to pump these water 
bicycles around Mangrove Bay... . 
Happy news for the men—Bermuda 
shorts with tie and jacket are ac- 
cepted evening attire at Castle Har- 
bour Hotel.... August 17, 18 and 19 
mark the final leg of the inter- 
national Triangler Fishing Tourna- 
ment between the Bahamas, the 
Miami Rod and Reel Club and the 
Bermuda Anglers Club. . . . Some- 
thing new has been added to the 
pool at the Aquarium—six baby alli- 
gators, presented by the Honour- 
able Edmund Gibbons. A_ steady 
diet of insects and lizards will nur- 
ture these pets to the adult size of 
ten feet... . Two children under 
the age of twelve now count as one 
person when a family goes sight- 
seeing in a taxi. Babes-in-arms are 
not counted. ... Friends who came 
especially to Bermuda to help the 
manager of the Elbow Beach Hotel 
celebrate his birthday included the 
famous emcee, Peter Donald. 
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‘dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


ELGIAN Railways inaugurated 

for the first time in Europe an 
express train carrying auto- 
mobiles. During the peak-season 
and up to September 2, this train, 
composed of three sleepers and ten 
carriages for the cars, will go twice 
a week from Brussels to Munich. 
Car fare is $20.00, one way... . 
UNESCO is organizing an interna- 
tional exhibition of masks in the 
city of Antwerp during the month 
of October. ... The American play 
Detective Story was one of the great 
successes of the Brussels season this 
spring. ... The old Castle of Beer- 
sel is again the setting of an open- 
air theatre festival this summer. 
The Theatre des Galeries, under 
the management of Jean-Pierre 
Rey, presenting Pelleas et Meli- 
sande by Maeterlinck. .. . Ostend’s 
festival, at the great new Casino, 
will present two ballet evenings 
August 4 and 5 by the Company of 
the Marquis de Cuevas, on August 
18 and 19 two ballets with Jean 
Babilée, as well as concerts and re- 
citals with Suzanne Danco, Geza 
Anda, Niedzielsky. Eddie Constan- 
tine will be at the Music Hall on 
August 29 and 30.... An agreement 
in principle for the creation of a 
new air service between Brussels 
and Moscow was concluded during 
a recent visit to the Soviet capital of 
a delegation from Sabena, Belgian 
World Airlines. Various technical 
questions remain to be solved before 
official negotiations are opened be- 
tween the two governments for the 
creation of the new route, which 
would be operated jointly by Sa- 
bena and Aeroflot. .. . Italian ships 
Homeric and Italia opened the 
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first post-war passenger line be- 
tween New York and Belgium. ... 
The Provinces of Hainaut, East 
Flanders and Antwerp have organ- 
ized a big exhibition, called Scaldis 
held in Tournai, Ghent and Ant- 
werp from July till September. Aim 
of this big project is to show as much 
as possible the cultural, artistic, 
economic and commercial unity of 
the riverside regions of the Schelde 
River. Each of the three towns will 
present the most remarkable pieces 
of work accomplished in the prov- 
inces. Arts that made old principali- 
ties renowned will be widely repre- 
sented. Tournai will particularly 
stress the Roman period as far as 
architecture, sculpture, miniaturing 
and goldsmith work are concerned, 
whereas Ghent will mainly exhibit 
Gothic works and Antwerp its re- 
markable Baroque creations. . . . Sa- 
bena will start soon using helicop- 
ters of the Sikorsky S-58 type for 
Brussels-Paris flights. This type can 
carry twelve passengers. The flight 
between the two capitals, from cen- 
ter to center, will take an hour anda 
half, gaining 55 minutes on the nor- 
mal service with standard aircrafts. 
In the French capital, the helicop- 
ters will land at the Paris heliport, 
in front of the rue Ballard, close to 
quai de Grenelle....The Second 
Belgian film festival will be held 
November 19-24 in the premises 
of General Motors Continental, 
avenue du Nord, in Antwerp. ... 
Belgian National Railway Com- 
pany, along with other European 
companies, adopted the principle of 
the two classes instead of the three 
former ones. First class replaces the 
old first and second classes and sec- 
_ ond class replaces the one-time third. 
The decision will imply no change 
of price. In the new second class 
coaches, the traveler will see his 
comfort gradually increased as new 
coaches are put into operation. ... 
Salvador Dali will exhibit 50 pic- 
tures at the Casino of Knokke dur- 
ing the summer season. . . . The 
Third International Poetry Con- 
ference will be held at Knokke-le- 
Zoute from September 6to 10.... 
Dutch Post Administration is issu- 
ing a series of five stamps, chosen 
among paintings by Rembrandt, to 
commemorate this year the 350th 
anniversary of the artist’s birth. 
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By Edvard Andersen 


HE ANCIENT streets of Copen- 
"Pie hold many surprises. In 

Fiolstrede the fronts of four 
houses are covered with old copper 
pots, copper pitchers and copper 
pans. There is a lively trade in all 
this copperware, and _ languages 
from all over the world are heard. 
... In Sweden, a number of tourist 
excursions on horseback are ar- 
ranged this summer through the 
lovely virgin districts of Vaermland, 
Jaemtland and Dalarne. Each trip, 
taken by ten or so participators, lasts 
about ten days, costs around $93.00. 
...A highway has been opened 
from the north Norwegian town 
of Honningsvaag to the North 
Cape. Until now it was necessary 
to sail the last lap to this most 
northern point of Europe... . 
Two Danish goldsmiths, whose jew- 
elry is much in demand by tourists, 
have been honored by the Scandina- 
vian Diploma of Initiative. They 
are H. A. Spangsberg-Christensen, 
who lives in the picturesque Danish 
town of Ribe, City of Storks, and 
N. E. From of Nakskov, who enjoys 
a large-scale export of individually- 


’ characteristic and beautiful silver 


jewelry to the U. S. In the 
south Swedish town of Falsterbo, 
an “intermediate station” for the 
gigantic migrations of birds which 
each year move north-south and 
vice versa, an extremely interesting 
ornithological research station has 
been set up. Bird-lovers from all 
over the world are visiting this sta- 
tion, and it may be added that 
Falsterbo is also a top-modern 
holiday-resort with a fashionable 
bathing-life, golf links and riding- 
stables. . . . While vacationing in 
Denmark, his native land, in 
August, Victor Borge will present 
his one-man-show in various lo- 
calities, including the Concert 
Hall of Tivoli in Copenhagen. ... 
Nordisk Film Co. is at the moment 
producing a series of short films 
in Denmark for the benefit of 
Walt Disney’s television programs. 
Among scenes photographed is a 
family of ducks crossing a Copen- 


This is a situation seen every year} 
in Copenhagen, and is the motif} 
for one of this city’s travel posters. ; 
... Leader of The National Travei} 
Association of Denmark, Mogens: 
Lichtenberg, who has through 22% 
years admirably looked after the: 
many visitors to Scandinavia, will) 
take a top job with Wagon Lits| 
Cooks on Jan. 1... . The midnight! 
sun air-trips from Copenhagen via 
Oslo to Bodoe in north Norway are 
this season running five times week-| 
ly... . The outskirts of Copen-: 
hagen, six miles north of the cen-; 
ter of the city, represent an ex-| 
traordinary concentration of 
places of relaxation and entertain- | 
ment. Dyrehaven (Garden of Deer) 
is a large century-old park with 
splendid beech trees and oaks. 
There are restaurants at Bellevue, 
near Dyrehavsbakken (Hill of the: 
Deer Garden) , and at Fortunen on’ 
the Western outskirts. Dyrehavsbak- 
ken itself is a unique open-air 
amusement center. 


By Richard Magruder 


HE FIRST week in August has 

been set aside for a tremendous 

fair in Saltillo, conveniently 
near the border, and replete with 
agricultural exhibits, lavishly-be- 
decked Indian dancers, fireworks, 
regional and national music pro- 
grams and religious observances. 
... Brenda Diana Duff Frazier Kelly 
graced the local scene for a brief 
visit this summer. . . . If you’re fed 
up with the usual variety of tourist- 
ing, take in one or more of the 
special courses offered at this time 
of year by many of Mexico’s institu- 
tions of higher learning:  silver- 
smithing at the National Uni- 
versity, water-skiing and skin-diving 
at the school in Acapulco, Mexican 
history at Morelia’s University of 
Michoacan, Spanish at the U. of 
Guanajuato, and arts, crafts and 
creative writing at San Miguel’s 
bustling Instituto Allende. ... Some 
28,000,000 special postage stamps go 
on sale August 1 in commemora- 
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_ tion of the 100th anniversary of the 
issuance of 
| stamp. ... Saturday, August 11, is 


the first Mexican 


the 435th anniversary of the fall 
of Tenochtitlan, the great Aztec 
capital, on the foundations of 


which modern Mexico City is laid. 


Among official acts of observance 
will be the stately and beautiful 
dances by Indian tribes dedicated to 
the memory of martyred Emperor 
Cuauhtemoc, beginning before 
noon and lasting through the after- 
noon at the Cuauhtemoc statue at 
the intersection of Avenida Insur- 
gentes and Pasco de la Reforma. ... 
All the Republic mourned the late 
June death of 86-year-old Frank 
Sanborn, who founded the now- 
famed Sanborn’s string of restau- 
rants in 1908, providing visiting 
gringos with their favorite meeting 
and eating place in Mexico. . . . 
Public seribes who’ve held forth 
at the Plaza Santo Domingo in the 
Capital for more than 300 years 


§ now will stay right there despite 
| legal attempts to move them else- 


where. A court ruling protects their 
time-honored right to practice their 
profession there, following often in 
the footsteps of several generations 
of antecedents. . . . Van Johnson 
and stage star Freddie Brisson lazed 
about the Acapulco scene for several 
somnolent days when the States 
were at their hottest and humidest. 
... The 1956 Holiday On Ice show 


-played to capacity Mexico City 
_ audiences during its June run. . 


Rapidly-expanding Canadian Pacif- 
ic Airlines added another leg to 
its flight from Tokyo to Argentina 
when it cloud-hopped a planeload 
of newsmen and_ correspondents 
from Mexico City to Buenos Aires 
via Lima, bringing back more news- 
men from those South American 
cities for a week’s visit in the Aztec 
capital... . Retired bullring greats 
Carlos Arruza and Silverio Perez 
thrilled aficionados with a display 
of their mastery in a small but pop- 


‘ular Guerrero state plaza. ... Plan 


to be watchful in Mexico August 
30, for that’s The Devil’s Day 
south of the border, when Lucifer 


is alleged to have a free reign— 
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_ rolling in flower beds, stealing the 


milk off the doorstep, tripping 
careless pedestrians, and general- 
ly raising havoe in every way. 
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Outdoor Lift Scans San Diego 


Outdoor elevator now permits glass-enclosed 
sightseeing of San Diego's colorful spread, 
unique lift sliding up front of El Cortez 
Hotel with stops giving access to Star Lite 
Room on twelfth floor, Sky Room on fifteenth. 


dateline ... 
PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


ARIS IS again in a state of occu- 
Prreton=fy serious Germans, 

who crowd the museums, their 
guide books clutched in their hands, 
and also by lanky Americans, at ease 
in their gaily colored shirts, hell- 
bent on finding the Gay Paree of 
legend; by staid English, on the 
trail of the best eating places; by 
Italians and Scandinavians and 
Spanish and Portuguese, in fact by 
all the races of all lands. Each 
August the French wisely leave 
their beloved city in the hands of 
the tourists... . Gala nights, with 
dancing, concerts and a show of 
colored lights playing on the 
waters of the Seine, are now a 
feature of the famed Bateaux 
Mouches which ply the Seine all 
summer long. A new boat, Coche 
d’Eau has been added to the fleet, 
making five in all. Tickets and in- 
formation can be obtained at the 
point of embarkation, at the Pont 
Solférino. ... Gary Cooper, his wife 
and daughter, are back in Paris 
after a tour of the South of France 
and Italy, with Gary beginning 
work at the end of the month with 


Audrey Hepburn in the Paris-pro- 

duced Ariane. Mel Ferrer off to 

Arles and Haute-Savoie for location 

shots with Eva Marie Saint for The 

Vintage, a film about the wine 

country of France. . . . Every vil- 

lage, town and city of France has 

sent representative works of pop- 

ular art, sculpted, molded and 

painted by unknown artisans, 

dating from the Sixteenth Cen- 

tury, to the Musée des Arts et 

Traditions Populaires, for the 

current exhibition, which lasts 

until September 27... . “Dick has 

promised me a week in Paris’, June 

Allyson stated when she passed 

through the city in June on her way 

to Munich and the filming of Inter- 

lude with Rossano Brazzi. Alors, 

June and Dick Powell re-united in 

Paris, after three months of separa- 

tion, during which time Powell 

toured Europe. . . . Noted Paume 

Museum on the terrace of the 

Tuileries, home of the great Im- 

pressionist paintings, closed for re- 

pairs and renovation. ... A festival 

of British films, dating from 1896 to 

modern times, at the: Musée Péda- 

gogique, until September 30... . 

Buyers, fashion writers and style — 
experts filling the best hotels as they 

convene in the City of Fashion for 

the annual winter collections. Out- 

siders barred from the great houses 

until after the professionals have 

had their first look and made their ~ 
selections. .. . Air France has in- 
stalled an altar at Orly Field for 
voyaging Catholic priests to cele- 
brate Holy Mass in the terminal. 
. . . Ava Gardner, picking up the 
dresses she ordered from Dior, on 
her way from London to Rome to 
wind up scenes in The Little Hut. 
Ava returns to the U.S. this fall. 
... Wednesday, August 15, As- 
sumption Day, a legal French 
holiday, finds every store and 
office closed. . . . “Restaurant-of- 
the-month” is in the $3.50 class, 
service and wine included. Chez 
Ducottet, 28 rue des Fosses-St. Ber- 
nard, around the corner from Tour 
d’Argent, near the Quai de Tour- 
nelles, features specialties from the 
Beaujolais country: frog’s legs, 
escargots, cog au vin, with Beau- 
jolais wine on tap. You're charged 
only for what you drink, and not 
for what you leave. 


By Robert Deardorff 


TALY, ALWAYS a gay place, is 
| gayer than usual this month, 

with fairs and festivals sched- 
uled up and down the peninsula. 
... Venice gets into the act August 
18 with a night fete on the Grand 
Canal, during which the gondolas 
are hung with lights—and some 
of the spectators get lit, too. ... 
Third class has been abolished on 
Italian railroads, and—hurry, hurry, 
hurry—for the time being you can 
ride second class for the third-class 
fare. . . . Marlene Dietrich, here 
making studio scenes with Vittorio 
De Sica for The Monte Carlo Story, 
has the locals staring wherever she 
goes. .. . When you're in Milan, 
take the short train ride to Como 
and there climb aboard the morn- 
ing tourist boat for a cruise un the 
lake. It stops at charming villages 
like Menaggio and Bellagio, where 
you can have lunch before sailing 
_ back. ...A new youth hostel, said 
to be the most modern in Europe, 
has opened in Villa Morgan on 
the slopes of the Fiesole hills out- 
side Florence. . . . Tivoli, a little 
town nineteen miles from Rome, 
always draws flocks of visitors, come 
to look at its famous villas. Ha- 
drian’s and Cardinal d’Este’s get the 
biggest play. Now there’s another 
reason for going: every Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights from 
8:30 to 11:30 the fountains are 
spectacularly illuminated. It’s easy 
to get to. Most travel agents sell 
tours, or you can take a local bus. 
... On the fourteenth, crowds jam 
Positano, colorful coastal village 
between Sorrento and Amalfi, to see 
“The Landing of the Saracens,” a 
rip-roaring sea battle that recreates 
the invasion and burning of the 
town several centuries ago. Down 
on the dock a church facade goes up 
in flames, and spectacular fireworks 
boom all over the place. ...To coin- 
cide with the Biennial Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Art in 
Venice, nearby Vicenza has an- 
nounced a show of its own, last- 
ing until October and featuring 
one of the seventeenth-century 
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local boys who made good— 
Francesco Maffei. . .. Gary Coop- 
er, sightseeing at the Colosseum, 
drawing flocks of camera fans who 
found him more of an attraction 
than the ancient amphitheatre. .. . 
In Ischia, flowering island in the 
Bay of Naples, there’s a colorful 
show of local arts and crafts from 
now until August 12... . If you're 
traveling anywhere on August 15, 
make your reservations in advance. 
That’s Ferragosto, big summer holi- 
day, when half of Italy is on the 
move. ... Almost every sidewalk in 
the center of Rome has a cafe these 
days, where natives and tourists sit 
to read, transact business or just 
watch the summer dresses. . . . For 
magnificent food with a magnificent 
view of the city, try lunch or din- 
ner in the roof restaurant of the 
Hassler, swank hotel at the top of 
the Spanish Steps. Phone for a reser- 
vation. .. . Current attractions at 
the outdoor opera festival in 
Rome’s Baths of Caracalla: Rig- 
oletto, Otello and La Gioconda. 
. .- On August 14 in Sassari, Sar- 
dinia, local folks in red and white 
peasant gowns carry chandeliers 
through the streets—an old six- 
teenth-century custom. Well, any- 
how, they enjoy it, and so do lots of 
tourists. 


dateline ... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


O DIETING on the day when you 
visit the famous Viennese 
Konditorei Aida opposite the 

opera! Delicious cakes and candies 
and a lovely view of the opera house 
make this a worthy visit. ... The 
swimming islands—a speciality of 
many Austrian lakes—are a kind of 
wooden terrace with deck-chairs 
that you can pedal along like a bi- 
cycle and that give you complete 
privacy as well as plenty of sun- 
shine. . . . Austria’s most romantic 
archduke, Maximilian, once built 
a hermitage near the Capuchin 
church in Innsbruck, so that he 
could secretly witness the services 
of the monks. Today these caves and 
the beautiful church with a price- 


less painting by Lukas Cranach ar 
travel attractions. . ae Tourist! 
traveling on to Italy may have lug 
gage inspected in Vienna and save 
time at the frontier. ... Becomir 
a member of any one of the 
many Austrian associations an 
clubs for mountaineers will save 
up to 50 per cent on charges ii 
chalets and mountain restaurant 
and foreigners are as welcome A 
Austrians. ... A great Rembrandi 
exhibition has been planned fot 
September in Vienna’s famous Al} 
bertina Galleries. . . . If you have 
never tasted boar or venison speciail 
ities, Wegenstein in Vienna’s Nuss| 
dorferstrasse is the place to visit] 
The only prerequisite is gooc 
weather, for only the charming gar 
den gives the right setting to the ex 
cellent food ($1.00, wine included) 
. .. Lovers of old weapons and 
folklore will be enthused by ¢ 
visit to one of Lower Austria’s 
most famous castles, Kreutzen: 
stein, once the home of fearful 
pirate-knights overlooking the 
Danube, and just a short bus ride 
from Vienna. . . . Pan American 
World Airways now fliés non-stop 
from New York to Vienna in just 
eighteen hours in the famous “Supe: 
Seven”. . . . Baden, once theore 
nowned spa of the old Austro-Hun. 
garian Empire, will soon have 2 
modern research station for rheu 
matic diseases, with the newesi 
equipment and top specialists from 
Vienna ... The quaintest old wine 
cellar in Vienna is surely the Ur 
banikeller on the Hof in the first 
district. A dark narrow staircase 
leads you down to the medieval 
tavern, where music and excellent 
wines make you forget the world 
above . . . The highest skyway int 
Austria’s highest mountain, the 
Gross Glockner, now has a beautifu 
modern restaurant at the height o 
6,000 feet.... A pleasant quiet after 
noon is a visit to Vienna’s Stadtparl 
with its lakes and swans, its pheas 
ants and its statue of Johann Straus 
and coffee at Hiibner’s Kurhotel o: 
Meierei ... A lovely trip for a love 
ly day: take the train to Amstette1 
(from the Westbahnhof), then : 
bus to Grein and then the boa 
down the Danube back to Vienn: 
—all on one ticket and it’s price 
for bargain-hunting travelers. 
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ALL ROADS LEAD 
TO PLEASURE 


when your trip is planned by 
Sinclair Auto Tour Service. Free 
maps and information show best 
routes, places to see, where to stay. 
You save bother, time and money. 
Write— 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 

1 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super Koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
EDUCATE YOUR 


YOU CAN CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 

You can give your child an accredited education with 
famous Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME Courses. Hasy- 
to-follow teaching manual; books, supplies. Guid- 
ance by Calvert teachers. Often used to enrich 
Jearning programs of superior pupils. Start any 
time. 5ist year. Catalog. Give school grade, age. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
780 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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ACATIONERS and honeymooners 

who want to enjoy the fun of 

a Pennsylvania mountain re- 
sort plus the excitement of New 
York City are offered a combination 
one-week holiday plan that is now 
being conducted on a year-round 
basis. 

The Lackawanna Railroad, High 
Point Inn and the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel have arranged a complete 
package vacation, geared to enter- 
tain people from 21 to 35 years old. 
Officials have designed the week 
without regimentation, with a mini- 
mum of schedules to meet. 

Vacationers leave Lackawanna 
Terminal in Buffalo, N.Y., at 9:15 
a.m. each Saturday and head for 
Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains 
and the High Point Inn. 

The resort offers four days of 
sports and entertainment, with in- 
door and outdoor swimming pools, 
golf, horseback riding, evening 
dances and tennis. The Inn special- 
izes in Pennsylvania Dutch meals. 

Each Thursday afternoon, vaca- 
tioners depart by train for New 
York City for a three-night stay at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. Includ- 
ed in the itinerary are such features 
as a dinner at the Copacabana, 
floor show entertainment at three 
night clubs and sightseeing visits 
to Central Park, Grant’s Tomb, 
Columbia University, Rockefeller 
Center, United Nations Building, 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and many other famous spots. 

Plenty of time is available for 
vacationers to see Broadway shows, 
radio and television programs, or 
visit night clubs. A Lackawanna 
train returns to Buffalo Sunday 
night. 

The package tour is offered 
through local travel agents by Elmer 
Day’s Tour & Travel Service of 
Buffalo, N.Y., and costs from 
$164.14 up per person. @ 


“CONSULT THE MAN WHO’S BEEN THERE” 
when you plan to travel anywhere in the World. 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA “HOST TOURS” 
—3 weeks from N.Y. $956.60 or 4 weeks $1125.60— 
paevehoad ok travel arranged by our experts to your 
order. 


"ROUND THE WORLD “HOST TOURS’— 
50 days $2975. Or independent trips to your order 
"Round the World—35 to 64 days—$1975 to $3101. 


ESCORTED TOURS TO EUROPE—Aaug. 29, 
Oct. 3 or Oct. 31 on the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth—27 days—10 countries—$625 up. Or 41 
days—12 countries—$798 up. Also independent trips 
to Europe anytime—22 to 62 days—$554 to $1318 up. 


VACATION TRIPS & CRUISES—our new 


folder describes hundreds of trips throughout Ameri- 
ca, Hawaii, Mexico, Guatemala, Bermuda, West 
Indies, ete. 


Call or write, advising of your specific travel 
requirements. Your inquiry will receive per- 
sonal attention of our expert who has ""been 
there"’ most recently. 


One of America’s largest individually owned 
travel organizations (staff of 50) operated 
by the original founder since 1925. 


BUREAU 


Seth Floor, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK # 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND FOR CHRISTMAS 


Spend Christmas in Jerusalem and Bethlehem with 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson on special travel seminar. 
Also visit Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, all of Jordan, Israel, 
Greece and Italy. Inquire mew for folders and reserva- 
tions. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 


Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 
AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


African Relics 


Arrowheads from Congo PIGMY people 
10 for $1.00—big-game types. Museum qual- 
ity items obtained by archeological Safari 
through Congo, Cameroons, and Nigeria 
AFRICA, are available from direct trader. 
Tribal masks of Bamileke, Bamenda, Bateke, 
etc., for sale. FREE illustrated price list 
with arrowhead order. Prices from $10-$50. 


RARE ARROWHEADS FROM NIGERIAN 
ANCIENT CACHE—8 for $1.00. 
(Direct Importer) 

R. T. WATERS 
1383-86 E. 26 Street, Brooklyn 10, New York 
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| Travel the lazy way and really see the | 
| country by Percival private motorcoach. | 
| No trains to catch, taxis to hail, connec- | 
I tions to make. Tours include transatlantic r 
I fare, hotels, meals, sightseeing. Aug. 12, 
$910, 27 days. Other tours Aug. 5; Sept. | 
I 5,9, 12, 16; Oct. 10, 14. Avoid *tired feet— 
ask your travel agent for folder Europe | 
the Lazy Way, or write | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
L 


PERCIVAL TOURS, Inc., bept. vs 


171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Top: Snow-splotched Little Matterhorn rises above Lake Odessa 


Right: Wading knee-deep in shallows, angler stands big chance for bite as 15,000,000 fish were caught last year 


Far Right: Well-equipped campgrounds dot twin park regions, 
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, one of many such mountain-capped scenes encountered on Colorado vacation, 


in state's lakes, streams, 


offer rustic-minded vacationers top facilities amid magnificent outdoor setting, 
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WONDERLAND oo vesees «cence 


STES PARK, Colorado, and its magnificent neighbor, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, have tempted many travelers to this lofty, picturesque 
setting among the Rockies. Here you look out 

and up to the backbone of the country—some 65 snow-capped peaks rearing more 
than 10,000 feet above sea level. Nestling among them like tiny 2 
jewels are glacier-formed lakes, hanging valleys, waterfalls, 2 
moraines, wide-flung timber, fields of arctic tundra, kaleidoscopic wildflowers, : 
lonely but grandiose hiking trails, ribbony scenic drives, a wildlife 
army of dozens of animals, more than 200 species of birds, 
rustic sportsmen’s camps, extraordinary ski areas and mountain-rimmed golf 
courses. And no matter where your interests lie—whether 
you re a geologist, hiker, photographer, mountain climber, sportsman, : 
naturalist or just plain tourist seeking different scenes—you’ll find an = 
abundance of delights to stimulate the eye, the mind and spirit. | 

Estes Park, one of the most popular summer and winter resorts in the zs. 
country, is often referred to as the eastern gateway to Rocky Mountain : 
National Park which draws a whopping 1,250,000 visitors 
a year. But it is much more than just a gateway. Set in a 100-square-mile 
basin—known in mountain lingo as a “park’’—surrounded by 
13,000-14,000-foot-high forested and snow-capped peaks, the community itself is 
loaded with vacation potentialities. S : 

If you’re coming by car, you drive over U.S. 34 through scenic Big Thompson : 
Canyon, State 66 or 262 from the east, State 7 from the south or U.S. 34 
and State 262 from the west. The route from Denver, some 
70 miles to the southeast, is the Boulder-Denver Turnpike along the 
eastern face of the Rockies, then State Route 
7 and 66 into the mountains themselves. There is a daily bus 
service from Denver, Greeley, Loveland, Ft. Collins, Boulder and Longmont by the 
Rocky Mountain Motor Company. If you fly or go 
by train, take any of the six airlines and seven railroads that 
service Denver, then complete the trip 
from there to Estes Park by bus. 


at the Chamber of Commerce on U.S. 34 and pick up a 
copy of the free map folder describing auto circle tours, 
trail trips and other attractions in the area. This illus- 
trates, with important features, half a dozen motor 
drives varying from one and a half hours and 21 miles 
to three hours and 57 miles plus six trail trips from one 
mile and three hours long to fifteen miles and nine 
hours. Chamber representatives also can tell you about 
some of the delights of Roosevelt National Forest, a 
1,234-square mile preserve with 712 miles of streams, 
lakes, campgrounds and picnic sites that flanks Estes 
Park on three sides. 

Since mountains are all around you, you’ll want to 
climb them—and the easiest method is by car. However, 
there’s also the Skyway. Opened just a year ago, this 
$200,000 aerial tramway whisks you up 1,100 feet verti- 
cally from the village to the top of Prospect Mountain. 
The view from the summit is tremendous—out over 
Estes Park, Lake Estes, the highways wheeling through 
Rocky Mountain National Park, the plains of eastern 
Colorado and a panorama of the Rockies topped by 
Long’s Peak. 

During summer, three extra attractions and pleasures 
to an Estes Park vacation are a ski meet in June, the an- 
nual Roof Top Rodeo in August and the National Art 
Show in September. Other events are slated during the 
“year, too, and you can get full particulars from the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Should your visit be during the winter, then Hidden 
_Valley—eleven miles west of town—will be your focal 
_ point. This is one of the best skiing and winter sports 
_ areas in the country with enough variety to please every- 
one from novices to experts. There’s an 8,000-foot run 
- with a vertical drop of 2,000 feet, two intermediate runs 

and one expert trail. Austrian Schroll disc lifts—2,200 
feet long in upper Hidden Valley and 1,100 feet long in 
the lower part—service the ski area. A skier’s shuttle bus 
runs from the lodge to the start of the lift at upper 
Hidden Valley, and there’s a special scenic bus (75 cents 
per person) for spectators to Rainbow Curve. Skiers 
can save by paying a flat $2.00 a day for unlimited use 
_ of the buses and lifts. Hidden Valley also features a free 
 100x60-foot ice skating rink, sledding for children and 
a lodge lounge that looks out over the skating rink and 
" ski area. 
Hidden Valley is in Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and because this national preserve is so much a part of 
the scene, you can’t be in Estes Park very long without 
being aware of it. That’s as it should be. 

Covering about 260,000 acres, Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park embraces some of the nation’s most drama- 
tic scenery. Mountains almost double themselves, jutt- 
ing upward from 7,800 feet to more than 14,000. Living 
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Form Double Feature of Fun for Colorado Vacationers 


glaciers grind out new valleys and shape the peaks just 
as they did during the Ice Age. Eternal snows glisten on 
the loftiest summits. Paved roads wind up through 
three life zones: Montane, marked by ponderosa pines 
and flower-colored meadows; Subalpine with thick for- 
ests of Englemann spruce and lodgepole pine; and Al- 
pine, a jand of rocky fields and tundra grasslands above 
timber line. 

Although the park is open all year, the summer 
months see most of the activity since the main road 
(U.S. 34) is closed by snow from about October 15 to 
around May 30. Winter activity is mostly confined to 
Hidden Valley and Beaver Creek, eleven miles from the 


. Grand Lake entrance on the western side of the park. 


Most visitors choose Rocky Mountain National Park for 
vacation during the summer. 

If you do not want to set up headquarters at Estes 
Park or one of the five lodges and hotels within the 
park, you can rough it—and save money—by pitching 
your tent or sleeping bags at one of the park’s six free 
public campgrounds. There are more than 260 camp 
sites and you couldn’t ask for more scenic spots. 

The summer months also mean the usual fare of fine 
national park service activities. Among other things, 
rangers conduct guided field trips, informal nature 
walks and illustrated evening talks. Especially interest- 
ing are the lectures at Moraine Park Museum each 
night. This excellent museum, incidentally, with its 
exhibits explaining the story of the park and its many 
features, is the starting point for many field trips. 

Of all the attractions in Rocky Mountain National 
Park, the biggest and most thrilling is the drive over 
Trail Ridge Road (U.S. 34) that snakes westward from. 
Estes Park to the vicinity of Red Mountain, then swings 
southward to Grand Lake. 

Speed, as always, is the first danger to avoid. The 
paved roads, even with all their curves, often tempt you 
to step harder on the accelerator, and there’s no better 
way to make a short cut to the valleys below—that is, if 
you don’t care about the consequences. When you see 
signs posting 35 m.p.h. limits on straightaways and 20 
m.p.h. on curves, obey them. ; 

Another truism is “keep right.” That may sound 
elementary, but it’s all too simple to swing toward the 
middle of the road away from the sheer drops. And 
being on the wrong side at a blind curve can easily mean 
oblivion. Heading up, you'll have less power in your 
engine because of the high altitude, so don’t be afraid 
to use second gear. Going down, shift into a lower speed, 
too, and use your engine as a brake. If your engine over- 
heats, stop but keep the motor running and let it sim- 
mer down. If you must shut off the ignition, have your 
car headed downward to avoid vapor lock—a frustra- 
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tion, incidentally, that can be cured by wrapping a wet 
cloth around the fuel pump. And if, horror of horrors, 
your poor radiator boils over, let it relax a bit, then 
s-l-o-w-l-y refill it with the motor idling to prevent the 
cold water from cracking the engine block. Oh, yes, be 
sure to stop to enjoy the scenery—that’s what you're out 
for—but do it only at one of the frequent parking areas. 

The Trail Ridge Road, whose four-mile stretch above 
12,000 feet makes it the world’s longest highway at such 
a lofty altitude, may scare the living daylights out of 
you, but you'll never regret it for the grandeur experi- 
enced. 

The road—about 50 miles long—curves up from Estes 
Park’s elevation of 7,800 feet to a maximum of 12,183 
feet near the Rock Cut Parking Area, then dips down 
to Grand Lake’s 8,000-foot altitude. 

The drive from Estes to the park entrance four miles 
away follows the frothy Fall River as it twists among 
overhanging trees, and passes a fish hatchery and the 
aspen-glen camping ground. It’s still delightfully 
dreamy as you run across the lovely, mountain-rimmed 
meadows of Horseshoe Park where, likely as not, you'll 
see fellow tourists riding along like old cowhands. Just 
past Sheep Lake and the junction with the Old Fall 
River Road, though, the road suddenly awakens to its 
mountain-climbing task ahead. 

The Fall River Road, incidentally, is worth noting 
if you don’t mind scary mountain driving and you'd 
rather make a loop trip instead of going all the way to 
Grand Lake. It’s one way—up all the way—and isn’t 
usually open for travel until about July 1. It follows 
the canyon of Fall River in an exciting fashion over 
a road like those. in existence before that noble Scot, 
MacAdam, thought of smooth pavements. Hairpins ia 
the road are more plentiful than in an old-fashioned 
coiffure but its twelve miles before returning to Trail 
Ridge Road at Fall River Pass offer one of the most 
memorable of off-trail drives. 

Assuming you stay on U.S. 34, you get a preview of 
the sights to come at Deer Ridge—some 1,100 feet above 
Estes Park—where there’s a souvenir shop, dining room 
and observation tower that overlooks the central and 
“eastern portions of the national park. From here, the 
highway dips into lower Hidden Valley, following the 
creek of the same name, then starts its switch-backed 
way up again. 

There’s the Many Parks Curve parking area with its 
bouncing squirrels and chipmunks plus sweeping views 
of Long’s Peak and the Continental Divide, then—more 
than two miles above sea level—Rainbow Curve over- 
looking one of the park’s most spectacular vistas. Can- 
ada jays flit among the fire-denuded trees far above the 
jutting hills, glacier-carved valleys and narrow swarths 
of highway that look like silver ribbons in a hair of 
emerald forests and meadowlands. The wind whips 
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your face, and the mountains rise around 1M to meet 
the sky. 

Two miles farther on—11,436 feet high—you’re at 
timber line where stunted, barkless trees stand bravely 
with limbs stretched parallel to the ground as though 
whipped by a perpetual hurricane. Higher and higher 
goes the road—past the dark purple- -red mass of granite 
Monument Ridge and gulping views of Forest Canyon 
and Gorge Lakes away down below—to Rock Cut, 12,- 
100 feet in the air. The famous Tundra Curves now zig- 
zag across a narrow ridge populated only by stark rocks 
and Arctic vegetation. Iceberg Lake slips by and you 
inch up to 12,183 feet—the Top of the Road where an 
endless array of mountains, including the Never Sum- 


Photographer snaps pictures of Nymph Lake with mountain backdrop. 


mer Range, pinking-shear the horizon. 

Scattered patches of snow cover the landscape near 
you—and you'll be tempted to stop to toss a few well- 
aimed snowballs. But be forewarned. The snow may 
look solid but it certainly gets soft in the summer. 1 
know. We made the mistake of letting our children get 
out to romp and they promptly started to disappear in 
the snow. Rescuing them, I sank up to my hips in snow 
and still hadn’t reached bottom before extricating my- 
self! 

Fall River Pass offers another chance to stop for a 
look at the small but interesting exhibits on geology, 
flora and fauna of the region, and for views of the Never 
Summer Range. From here, the highway gradually de- 
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scends past fine vistas of 12,482-foot Specimen Moun- 
A ain and the Cache La Poudre River, through Milner 
#Pass on the Continental Divide and past 101 other 
foanoramas to Grand Lake Village. 

t Near this western entrance to the national park—in 
ese you want to pues a new recreation area known 


wmation’s Colorado-Big Phen Cane and offers 
Doating and fishing on Granby Reservoir as well as pic- 
1 mic and camp sites. 

_ The Trail Ridge Road, while the highlight, is only 
yone of the scenic drives within the park. By all means, 
‘include at least two others. One is the Bear Lake Road 
wwhich runs a little over seven miles from Estes Park 


marked trails thread through the park, and you can 
walk as little as half a mile or as much as nineteen miles. 

Top on the list is the hike to Long’s Peak. It’s an all- 
day trip—rugged but not impossible. More than 40,000 
persons—many with no previous mountain-climbing ex- 
perience—already have hiked to its towering summit. 
Hire a guide—recommended even if you’ve hoofed up 
mountains before—and be off for the sixteen mile 
round-trip. Your reward? The undeniable thrill in 
conquering a mighty peak—plus exciting, top-of-the- 
world views over piled-up mountains to faraway Denver 
and the rolling plains of eastern Colorado. 

However, there is no easy way up the peak’s rugged 
topography. No highways lead to the summit and you 


Motorists line stone-edged parking area off Trail Ridge Road to view Rocky Mountains before continuing on to Estes Park Village (far right). 


through the valley of Glacier Creek to Bear Lake. ‘The 
other is the Thompson River entrance—Deer Ridge 
Junction Road. There are three claims on your time on 
this route: (1) the extraordinary vistas of peak-sur- 
rounded Moraine and Beaver Parks; (2) the now-wood- 
ed lateral and terminal moraines formed by melting 
Thompson Glacier; and (3) Moraine Park Museum, 
the rustic home of fascinating exhibits that tell the ab- 
sorbing story of this wonderful area. 

While motor mountaineering may give you an un- 
forgettable acquaintance with Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, only trail trips will let you meet its inspir- 
ing personality first-hand. It takes a bit of effort, true, 
but it’s not too difficult. More than 200 miles of well- 
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can’t ride ponies or burros to the top. either—even if 
you wanted to—because the animals go no further 
than Boulder Field. The peak, by the way, was named 
after the first person to reach its top, Major S. H. 
Long, who made the climb in 1819, while leading his 
exploring party through the Rocky Mountains. 

After all this—even if you haven’t climbed Long’s 
Peak—you'll probably be breathless. But that’s normal 
with an Estes Park-Rocky Mountain National Park 
vacation. So take another gulp of that pure Colorado 
ozone to fortify yourself for the humdrum days ahead 
when you get back home—and to remind you that, just 
over the horizon, lies a virtual gateway to paradise 
calling for your return. 
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ern Appalachians have held a 
fascination for visitors. Even 
the name has a melodious sound, 
kindred to the rhythmic songs and 


] OR HUNDREDS of years the South- 


dances peculiar to the region since 


the first settlers made their way into 
the hills of Western North Carolina 
and Southern Virginia. It is a beau- 
tiful land, rich in customs, popu- 
lated with a proud, independent 
people. The Southern Appalachian 
Range is more than just a section of 
the U.S., it is a way of life. 
Unofficial capital and economic 
watershed for the area is Asheville, 
North Carolina. A jewel of a city, it 
is set among velvet green in the 
rumpled mountains of the Blue 


Ridge. The city seems to gather 


names and slogans like an old 
mother hen gathers in her chickens. 
The most famous of these is “Land 
of the Sky,” as it was called by a fa- 
mous writer, Christian Reid, in her 
book of the same title. 

It is very much the land of the 
Sky. Summer fills the blue with leis- 
urely drifting clouds, making it a 
city of fresh air, sunshine and gentle 
breezes. Every house has its patio, 
with comfortable lounge chairs, out- 
door fireplaces and picnic tables. A 
glance in any direction takes in 
trees, mountains or a lake. A ten- 
minute drive and you are in the 
quiet rural countryside. 

The many groups who plan their 
meetings in Asheville have renamed 
it “Convention City of the Caro- 
linas.” The city’s fine, large audi- 
torium seats over 3,000 people and 
has a whole floor available for exhi- 
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bition space. There is a great variety 
of excellent accommodations. Large 
hotels and motels are located in the 
center of town as well as in the tree- 
shaded suburbs. And shopping per- 
mits a choice of exclusive places, 
large department stores or fasci- 
nating craft spots which feature 
handiwork of the mountain folk. 
The Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild headquarters is located 
in Asheville, making it the center 
of the fast-growing mountaineer 
handicraft industry. 

Among the many sightseeing at- 
tractions of the city is Biltmore 
Estate, fabulous home of the late 
George Vanderbilt. The Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios chose it for 
the recent filming of The Swan 
when they needed a palace for the 
Grace Kelly movie. For $2.40 per 
person, visitors can wander at will 
through the antique-lined halls of 
the mansion. The price also permits 
your own stroll around some 1,200 
acres of landscaped gardens and to 
a dairy where the most pampered 
prize-winning Jersey cows live in 
pastoral paradise. 

One of the most Aeraue antiques 
is a set of five sixteenth-century tap- 
estries depicting the story of Vulcan 
and the loves of Venus and Mars. 
These tapestries, woven of silk and 
gold, adorned the tent of the French 
King, Francis I, at his historic meet- 
ing with Henry VIII of England on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The 
object in the house that attracts the 
most interest of all, however, is a 
chess table and set of chessmen once 
owned by Napoleon Bonaparte and 
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used by him during his six-year im- 
prisonment on the island of St. 
Helena. Tradition has it that the: 
Emperor’s heart was placed in the 
drawer of this table, after being 
sealed in a silver box, de an | 
autopsy. 

An important point for all tours 
of Asheville is Biltmore Industries. 
The ivy-decked, English-style build- 
ings sprawl among fir and balsam. 
with a million-dollar view of the sur- 
rounding mountains. It was opened 
in 1901 as a little craft school to en- 
courage the mountain people to 
use the lores of their Scotch and 
English ancestors, and has grown 
throughout the years. Today, orders 
come in from all over the world for 
the distinctive and _ long-lasting 
woolen cloth. The old-world meth- 
ods and native skills are a constant 
wonder to visitors, who are taken 
through the little plant without 
charge. They see the dyeing and 
carding of wool, the spinning and 
weaving by hand on homemade 
looms, the scouring process with one 
day's time in the sun, drying on 
tenterhooks. 

A bulky, bulging old clapboard 
house on a side street in Asheville 
also attracts thousands every year. 
It is the home of the late novelist, 
Thomas Wolfe. A charge of 50 cents 
for adults and 25 cents for children 
is made for exploring the boarding 
house, which has become a shrine 
from the Wolfe book Look Home- 
ward, Angel. The city is preserving 
the house exactly as it was when the 
Wolfe family lived there. 

Many use Asheville as 


“home 
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“base” while on vacation and from 
there travel west to the Great Smoky 
(Mountains National Park and the 
reservation of the Cherokee Indians, 
Mthen east up the beautiful Blue 
b Ridge Parkway. The Cherokee In- 
idian Reservation lies at the southern 
entrance of the Great Smokies. It is 
»a modern, thriving village with 
many gift shops where you could 
spend hours browsing among the 
variety of souvenirs. 

Unto These Hills, a drama of the 
Cherokee Indian tribe, is performed 
}all the summer season in a lovely 
tree-rimmed outdoor theatre. An- 
® cient war songs, chants, dances, cos- 
iy tumes and settings are as authentic 
pas possible. Indians participate in 
the play, some taking the character 
of their own ancestors. Admission to 
the play is $1.50. 

Oconluftee Indian Village at 
Cherokee is a living museum. A 
complete model village has been 
erected and Indians demonstrate 
crafts, clothes and customs of the 
) tribe as they were at the time of the 
first white settlers in the territory. A 
) slight charge buys an animated page 
_ of history for kids and grownups. 

Another port of call in the 
Smokies is Sunset Farms. Tucked 
away in a sun-kissed, pine-scented 
valley splashed with rhododendron 
and flame azalea, the farm has two 
specialties—friendliness for guests 
and excellent cooking in the old 
Southern home-folks style. 

The Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park is a vast wilderness won- 
derland. Here the traveler can fish, 
_ swim, camp, picnic and hike. The 

‘Smokies are one-day drive—two at 
most—from any point in the Eastern 

United States. For those who like to 

get back to nature and dangle their 
feet in a cool mountain stream, this 
area is a resplendent refuge. Ani- 
mals and birds roam in their own 
habitat. Deer, bear and many smail 
animals may be seen frequently. 

On this “scenic circuit,’ the Blue 
Ridge Parkway swings east to cut a 
swath from Asheville to Rock Fish 
Gap in Virginia. It is often called 
the most beautiful highway in 
America, and is being discovered by 
more and more people every year, as 
seen in the phenomenal 43.4 per 
cent increase in travel during Janu- 
ary of this year over January 1955. 


——— 
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Hikers can see Blue 
Ridge Parkway from 
rocky lookout point 
in Otter Mountains. 


Old-style split rail 
fence zigzags along 
scenic Parkway amid 
placid countryside. 


Shenandoah National 
Park's 107-mile Sky- 
line Drive offers 
unique photo shots. 


Mile-high Swinging 
Bridge atop Grand- 
father Mountain has 
superb view of area. 


Easily the most scenic drive in 
the Eastern United States, the Park- 
way, with its constantly changing 
pattern of terrain, lures the traveler 
like the pipes of Pan. No commer- 
cial signs mar the natural surround- 
ings anywhere on the Parkway. No 
trucks Jumber through to slow up 
traffic. In North Carolina, the high- 
way swings to the very crest of the 
giant Blue Ridge Range. Even at 
breathless heights, the advanced en- 
gineering of the Parkway affords 
effortless driving. 

Parking areas, picnic tables and 
drinking fountains along the Park- 
way invite the visitor to stop awhile 
and take it easy. Most of the parking 
areas overlook a tremendous pano- 
rama of peaks, coves, lakes and val- 
leys, but a few are designed for a 
close-up view of nature in the lush 
green forests which border the Park- 
way. Bull Greek-Valley, or “Happy 
Valley,” is a favorite stopping point. 
The parking area overlooks a hap- 
hazard but lovely checkerboard of 
orchards, pastures and, in season, 
brown ploughed fields. 

In the spring and summer, the 
style is vibrant green with soft pas- 
tels as the hillsides deck themselves 
in the pink and purple rhododen- 
dron, flame azalea and other flowers 
native to the region. Craggy Gardens 
is a mecca for all lovers of beauty. 

On the slopes of the mountains is 

the largest stand of natural rhodo- 
dendron in the world, and visitors 
come in droves, most of the time 
with cameras to record this awe-in- 
spiring sight. 

Every season has its hour of glory 
on the roadway. Even as spring flow- 
ers borrow the delicate hues of the 


pink and blush-rose sunrise, fa! 
takes its cue from the flaming hill- 
country sunsets. With utter aban- 
don, the trees fling off their fading 
green and don robes of red, bright 
yellow and deep mahogany. For two 
weeks every fall, the forests of the 
Carolina Highlands are ablaze with 
a brilliant tapestry of. brown and 
gold, intermingled with the spar- 
kling red of the ashberry bushes, 
dogwood and maple trees. 

For the staid, blasé Western 
North Carolinians used to superb 
scenery, the opening of the new 
Wagon Road Gap section of the 
Parkway last fall turned into quite 
an event. The Parkway Rangers 
were astounded. They realized that 
the new section of the road was 
“something to see,” as they put it, 
but they did not expect the great 
influx of visitors who were anxious 
to see this “new country.” It took a 
week for the word to get around. 
Even the local newspapers didn’t 
give the story much play. They, too, 
were accustomed to mountains. But 
on the second Sunday, 2,500 cars en- 
tered the Wagon Road Gap section, 
600 of them in one hour. It was the 
biggest day for visitors in the history 
of the Parkway. They came home 
and spoke in awed tones of such 
places as Looking Glass Rock, 
Graveyard Fields, Yellowstone Falls 
and Devil’s Court House, a dramatic 
outcropping of granite overlooking 
the headwaters of the French Broad 
River. It seemed impossible that so 
many scenic wonders could be 
crowded into eleven short miles, the 
length of the new section. 

Names of prominent spots are 
clearly marked by unobtrusive 


signs along the way so that motoris 
can readily identify them. ‘ 
There are many old mountail 
patriarchs on the Parkway. One ci 
the best loved of these is Gran 
father Mountain near milepost 304 
The affection Western North Care 
lina people feel for this “old man « 
a mountain” is hard to describe. It, 
like the love of a family for an aget 
relative. Grandfather is tem 
amental, rugged and photogenic. « , 
good road leads to the summit, an 
Mile High swinging bridge conn 
the two peaks. There are picni 
tables and cooking units for thos: 
who prefer to dine outdoors. All i1 
all, the 50 cents admission to driv 
up Grandfather buys a_ terrifil 
amount of fun amid some of th 
most spectacular scenery availabl 
anywhere. 
Towering into the blue, cloud 
filled sky nearby is Mount Mitchell 
regal king of the Black Mountais 
Range and highest peak east of th: 
Mississippi River. Mitchell soars ; 
towering 6,684 feet into the North 
Carolina atmosphere. An easy driv 
leads to the top where the viey 
stretches out until parts of sever 
states can be seen from the summit 
Picturesque Little Switzerlanc 
and the town of Spruce Pine are jus 
off the Parkway. This is the hear 
of the mineral and gem stone coun 
try. Mineral hunting is Westert 
North Carolina’s fastest growin; 
weekend occupation. The regior 
has the widest variety of mineral 
and gem stones of any area its sizi 
in the U. S. Big Crabtree mine, nea 
Little Switzerland, is the only rea 
emerald mine in the country. It i 
open to those who want to take tim 


Points of interest ranging from Oconluftee Indian Village in Cherokee to Bridal Veil Falls overhanging highway lure visitors to North Caroline 


/out to search for an unusual sou- 
venir. A number of other mines are 
7 open, some of them without charge, 
'some with a fee of about $1.00 per 
person per day. 

At Gillespie Gap, the state and 
the federal governments have joint- 
-) ly erected a mineral museum. Open 
to the public, the museum has a 
large display of local minerals on 
hand. ~ 
_ Be sure to plan a stop at both 
Linville and Blowing Rock on this 
route. Linville is a peaceful little 
' village. Cool and uncrowded, it 
boasts a fine golf course, swimming 
pool, mountain hiking trails and 
) horseback riding. Nesting among 
the mountains, Blowing Rock is 
unique for having a most fabulous 
“backyard.” That yard is John’s 
River Gorge. Standing on the rock 
itself is a thrilling experience. The 
constant updraft returns any light- 
|. weight object such as a hat or hand- 
kerchief to the thrower’s hand. 

Next stop on the Parkway is Cone 
Memorial Park. The gift shop, 
stocked with authentic mountain 
crafts, is operated by the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild. 

A must for every tourist is a stop 
at Boone to see the outdoor drama, 
Horn in the West. Under the open 
sky of a cool Appalachian summer 
night, in the splendor of enchanting 
music and dance, with a cast of 85 
actors, singers and dancers, the 
drama performs kaleidoscopic hyp- 
notism on audiences nightly 
throughout the season. It tells the 
loves and struggles of courageous 
mountain people carving freedom 
for themselves in the pioneer wilder- 
ness, and of Daniel Boone, to whom 
the lure of the unsettled forest be- 
yond was like a “horn of freedom 
blowing in the West.” Prices for the 
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drama are $2.00 for regular admis- 
sion, $3.00 for reserved seats. 

As you enter the Virginia section 
of the Parkway, the character and 
mood of the countryside changes. 
From the high magnitude of Mt. 
Mitchell and Grandfather Moun- 
tain stretching eagerly to rub noses 
with the disdainful clouds, the ter- 
rain becomes one of broad rolling 
meadows. The Parkway winds its 
casual way through a pleasant, gen- 
tle land, dotted here and there with 
ancient log cabins and _ split-rail 
fences crisscrossing in their unde- 
cided manner. 

These ageless hills of the Southern 
Highlands give peace and rest to 
thousands of people every year. 
Each hour of the day brings a 
change to the soft blue shades that 
lighten or darken with the moving 
sun. Mists come in, too, to lie along 
the valley floors or drift over the 
tops of the “balds.” 

The name “Blue Ridge” grew out 
of these mists, for their presence 
casts a haze over the far-flung ranges 
and reflection of the sun gives them 
their soft blue color. 

Photographers always have a hey- 
day. There is an old saying: “Point 
your camera in any direction— 
there’s a picture!”’ In recent years, 
photographers have learned the 
trick of not waiting for a clear day, 
but to shoot in the mists for strik- 
ingly beautiful pictures with moody 
atmosphere. Among camera sub- 
jects, Maybry Mills in Virginia, with 
its slowly turning water wheel, chal- 
lenges lensmen. 

There are many other points of 
interest along this part of the Park- 
way. Peaks of Otter is a favorite pic- 
nic spot. The Natural Bridge of 
Virginia is a wonder with its tre- 
mendous arch of solid granite. 


The city of Roanoke and the 
Shenandoah Valley are near the 
northern entrance to the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Roanoke is situated on 
milepost 149 and is headquarters for 
the Parkway. The 140-mile section 
south from Adney Gap is the oldest 
and most complete portion of the 
Parkway. Here, the Blue Ridge is a 
high rolling plateau which breaks in 
a sharp escarpment toward the east 
and lower Piedmont. 

From its lowest point at the James 
River, the road climbs 3,300 feet in 
thirteen miles to its highest point in 
Virginia at Apple Orchard Moun- 
tain, 3,950 feet. This section tra- 
verses Jefferson National Forest. 

Milepost 19 at Twenty Minute 
Overlook (don’t ask us—we stayed 
longer) has distant views of the 
Shenandoah Valley, the fertile 
“bread basket of the Confederacy.” 

One of the nation’s most spec- 
tacular formations is just off the 
Parkway, the Grand Caverns, the 
first underground wonder to be dis- 
covered in Virginia. These enormous 
caves are equal to any in the East. 

At the end of the road another 
title of the Southern Appalachians 
comes to mind: Playground of East- 
ern America. ‘There’s certainly lots 
to see and do. There are luxury ho- 
tels inviting you to take it easy ona 
cool patio beside a refreshing swim- 
ming pool. There are cabins with 
kitchenettes. You can rest leisurely 
in one place or travel up and down 
seeing the many wonders to be 
found. One fellow summed it up as 
he cast a fly into a stream in the 
Great Smokies and pulled out the 
biggest trout of the season: “This is 
my kind of vacation!” 

A trip through this scenic circuit 
will surely convince you it’s yours, 
too. @ 
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Placid countryside of Great Britain, its eighteenth-century charm still intact, spreads before vacationers as they wend their way along canal 


BY ESTHER GERLING 


S MORE AND more people have extended vacations 
fb and travel the world over, the hue and cry is for 
or something different. England’s 2,000 miles of in- 
Jand waterways offer just that. Crowded cities, the 
hustle and bustle of everyday life and pressing time- 
tables can be completely forgotten on a one-week or 
two-week trip through the canals of Britain. 

These canals, which came into being during the 
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Eighteenth Century, are water roads wending thei 
way through Britain’s countryside. Until recently, litt] 
has been known about this type of vacation. Howeve 
since the war and the formation of the Inland Wate) 
way Association, the joys of canal travel have bee: 
brought more to the attention of the public. Th 
canals, originally built for commercial purposes, wer 
the prime starters of the Industrial Revolution. The 
are still used for shipping to some extent, but primaril 
they now offer another kind of wealth—the beautie 
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)f the English countryside, for in most areas the 
janals are far removed from the main roads and rail- 
Joads, and they unfold a vacation of peace, pleasure 
ind relaxation. 

} It was with the Inland Waterways Cruising Com- 
bany that I took a seven-day trip last summer. For the 
um total of approximately $45.00, I enjoyed a week 
of recreation, beauty and congeniality—a bargain hard 
o beat no matter how you figure. 

The Nancy and the Nelson are converted narrow 
jeanal boats and provide a comfortable floating hotel 
| | or the twelve passengers aboard. The boats operate 
n pairs, which is the traditional canal manner. The 
ancy has the engine, the kitchen, the dining saloon 

and the sleeping quarters of the crew. The Nelson, the 
Hyboat towed by the Nancy, provides the sleeping quar- 
ers for the passengers. Single and double cabins, with 
lectric lights and hot and cold running water, are 
Hadequate in all respects. 

Our day started with a cup of tea served to us in 
bed about eight o'clock, followed by a hearty break- 
fast in the dining saloon. After the crew finished 
breakfast chores, we started on our day’s run. This 
usually included passing through and working several 
# flights of locks where everyone gave a hand—to pull, 
to push, or just be in the way. We glided through 
long dark tunnels with only the headlights of the boat 
to show the way, or made the crossing of a river or 
a valley on an aqueduct, but always through placid 
# meadows, quiet fields and lovely unspoiled little 
villages. Morning and afternoon tea were both served 
picnic style on the boats, but a leisurely stop was made 
for lunch. Nothing was hurried and time was allowed 
for exploring little villages and the surrounding 
countryside. 

Then at four o’clock we reached our destination 
for the day and the boats were moored for the night. 
Dinner was served at seven o'clock. Highballs, wine 
or beer could be had at meal time—or at any other 
time—from the miniature licensed bar on the boat. 
Cigarettes and tobacco could also be obtained. After 
the dinner hour there was always time for cards, a song 
fest or a jaunt to a nearby canal inn. These inns were 
used by earlier boatmen for many generations to stable 
and change their horses, since early canal boats were 
horse-drawn. Now the inns provide a place for the 
boaters to indulge in a lively game of darts, and also 
provide an opportunity to meet people from the sur- 
rounding community and to catch up on the news of 
the day. Everyone is friendly and sociable. 


Trip begins with loading of passengers on two canal vessels, engine 
boat and sleeping quarters (top photo); everything set, boats sail 
single file under old stone bridge, through narrow locks (middle 
photos), then moor at edge of canal for night's stay (bottom photo). 
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Newer Seen by Motorists, England’s Secret Delights 


Untold Along 2.000 Miles of Waterways 


CANAL BOAT CRUISE OPERATORS 


The Inland Waterway Cruising Co., Braunston, Rugby. 
Converted narrow boats Nancy and Nelson, 12 berths, 


licensed bar. One-, two-, three-week cruises between 
Northampton, Banbury and Nuneaton. 


The Inland Navigators, Tooley’s Boat Yard, Banbury, 
Oxon. Converted narrow boat Mabel, 6 berths, licensed 


bar. One- and two-week cruises between Oxford, Rugby 
and Aylesbury. (Operates in association with firm above, 
to whom all inquiries should be sent.) 

Waterborne Tours, Penkridge, Staffs. Canal packet 
boats carrying 8 passengers. One- to four-week cruises 
between Chester and Banbury. May to Oct. 

Prices: Between June 2 and Sept. 8, week’s cruise in 
2-berth cabin is approximately $35.00, in single, about 
$41.00, including meals. Other seasons are slightly less. 


In Nelson's clean, cheery dining room, passengers eat meals, drink 
tea during daytime, then play cards, sing folksongs in evening 


Canal boats are decked with elaborate drawings of scenes, flowers, 
Be: highly-stylized art form which is slowly dying out among artists. 
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Bate 


After a day’s run in the open air and sunshine, 
lending a hand in the opening and closing of locks, 
the drowsy sounds of the countryside are infectious 
the itin- 


-erary. 


This is strictly an informal holiday, so informal 
clothes are in order. A warm jacket or sweater for 
evenings or coolish days and comfortable walking 
shoes are needed. Tennis shoes are ideal for wear 
aboard. Towels and bed linens are furnished. A cam- 
era is another “must” if you are a photographer, while 
field glasses will add to your enjoyment if you are in- 
terested in wildlife and nature. Keep your luggage 
down to one bag to avoid an over-crowded cabin. A 
small flashlight is a worthwhile investment. This is a 


iy week of paradise for the artist, the photographer and 


the lover of nature as the winding canals lead through 
natural scenery and villages hundreds of years old. 
They spread out rare delights which canal travelers will 
not easily forget. 

For the person who does not indulge in the above 
hobbies, there is always the interesting life of the 
canal-boat people. Their boats are their homes as well 
as their livelihood. For many years the boats were 
owned individually and the owner took great pride 
in the appearance of his chief worldly possession. Now 
most of them are under national ownership. The Canal 
Boat Act provides laws which require periodic inspec- 
tion of the boats by members of the Ministry of Health. 
The boater’s life is not an easy one, although it may 
appear very carefree to the casual observer, but the 
“boat is his castle’ in more ways than one. The tiny 


cabin on the towed boat is home, to his family, his pets 
and all he possesses. 

The decorative touch on every boat gives evidence 
of Romany influence. The ornamental trims, the shin- 
ing brass, and the cherished lace-edged plates that hang 
in their cabins all reveal a love of the traditions in- 
herited from this background. The colorful designs 
of roses and castles painted on the doors are a source 
of pride to every boat family. The origin of this art 
is unknown. Some claim it came from the gypsies of 
southern Europe, others that the inspiration was Vic- 
torian, while still others claim it dates back to Norman 
times and the Crusades. Whichever it may be, it is a 
distinctive art connected with the canal boats and the 
canal-boat people. Unfortunately, it is dying out 
from lack of encouragement from the controlling gov- 
ernment. 

In early times the boaters had their own distinctive 
mode of dress. This is not true today. Their lives are 
hard, but independent and free from standardiza- 
tion. The children are a carefree lot, many never 
having known the confines of the four walls of a 
school, living a life in the great outdoors, learning 
the tricks of the trade from their parents. Inter- 
marriage is common among these families. You cannot 
help but feel that here is an independent group of 
people whose lives are completely apart from the rest 
of the country. 

I am sure that as we twelve people left the boat at 
the end of our week, each to go his own way, there was 
but a single thought—that this had been the loveliest, 
laziest vacation ever. @ 


Nearing end of week's journey around England's countryside, pair of canal boats sail up quiet water road, built during Eighteenth Century. 
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Director George Seaton gives orders with megaphone before shooting scene in Charlotte 


Amalie, St. Thomas, resort in Virgin Islands that Hollywood re-styled into New Guinea— 
note French sign—for film, The Proud and Profane, with William Holden, Deborah Kerr. 


hollywood re-styling: 


NT. THOMAS 


F ANYONE of the hermiting Car- 

ibbean mariners I know had put 

into St. Thomas recently, he 
would have run to the nearest ship- 
yard to get his compass checked. 
The poor man would have believed 
he somehow had navigated to the 
golden shores of Hollywood instead 
of our own Charlotte Amalie in the 
American Virgin Islands. 

Our quaint streets were crowded 
with cameras, lights and sound 
equipment. Hollywood _personali- 
ties moved unconcernedly through 
the shops. Make-up artists carrying 
their kits daubed our shop girls who 
were hired as extras. 

Believe me, Paramount’s arrival, 
with 125 actors and technicians, to 
shoot a motion picture entitled The 
Proud and Profane, probably caused 
more stir here than the band of buc- 


BY CHARLES K. CLAUNCH 


Lieutenant Governor of the Virgin Islands 


caneers that used to infest the water- 


‘front. During the four weeks of 


shooting, almost every St. Thomian 
was caught in the celluloid trap. 
More than 700 local people took 
part. Housewives took extra stints. 
Truck drivers, boat owners, hotel 
keepers and waiters joined in. 
Craftsmen abandoned their work- 
shops to help build sets. Even tour- 
ists joined in the fun. Director 
George Seaton used a dozen guests 
from the Virgin Isles Hotel for bit 
parts. Two of them, from New York, 
played a free-for-all argument scene 
on a balcony overlooking Dron- 
ningens Gade, our main street. 

I don’t know what happens when 
a major studio moves into a small 
town in the South or Midwest, but 
at least there is always open ground 
for escape if things get too hectic. 
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st. thomas 


Not so on St. Thomas! We’re a small 
island, and there’s no escape from 
anything, unless you take to sea or 
air. Consequently, in a manner of 
speaking, Hollywood trapped us. 

I had little inkling of what was 
to pass when the Paramount repre- 
sentative first walked into my office. 
He said, “We’re going to make a 


motion picture. The locale has to 


represent Noumea, on the island of 
New Caledonia, in the Pacific. We 
think St. Thomas is perfect.” 

I learned then we would be paid 
a visit by William Holden and 
Deborah Kerr, that this was a love 
story set against a World War II 
background, that Paramount’s go- 
ing to the Pacific was impossible. 
No hotel accommodations would be 
available on New Caledonia or 
Guadalcanal. Of these, we have 
plenty. 

But the man didn’t tell me that 
our main street, historic old Dron- 
ningens Gade, would be converted 
to a French-flavored artery resem- 
bling that of Noumea’s main street; 
that our Danish-flavored signs on 
the Gade and around the market 
place would blossom out in French; 
that some of our citizens, for which 
they were well-paid, would be cos- 
tumed in Javanese dresses, and some 
in fuzzy-wuzzy wigs. 

I could see, however, that such an 
invasion would not only be inter- 
esting, but add something to our 
summer coffers, an item of natural 
concern to me, as an island govern- 
ment official. 

Their script called for half a 
dozen different shooting sites—by 
the West Indies dock, a restaurant 
in the center of town, the market 
place, the famous Emancipation 
Garden where Gov. Von Scholten 
freed the slaves in 1848 by order of 
the King of Denmark, and several 
private homes. 

Resembling a blitz movement, in 
they came, and promptly hired most 
of the taxis and trucks in town. 
Shooting began, and I saw that our 
natural attractions were getting stiff 
competition from the movie-makers. 
In fact, I learned that many people 
were flying over from Puerto Rico 
Just to see the film stars go through 
their routines. 
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Producer William Perlberg told 
me, “This happens everywhere we 
go. “T've heard of people traveling 
five hundred miles for a one-day 
visit to a set. We don’t mind as long 
as they don’t get in the way.” 

Paramount's paraphernalia was 
astounding. They brought random 
items from Hollywood, everything 
from French and Australian uni- 
forms to 1943 automobiles for “set 
dressing.” You don’t always come 
out of your front door to see Bill 
Holden wheeling down the street in 
a pre-World War II French auto. 

Our merchants were both sur- 
prised and leery when studio repre- 
sentatives visited each shop to re- 
quest permission to change signs 
from English to French. Techni- 
cians painted new ones in French, 
and hung them as substitutes. Had 
a tourist ship arrived that day, the 
visitors would have been convinced 
they'd reached Martinique instead. 

Even our street signs had to be 
changed. “One Hour Parking” now 
read “Interdit Stationner Plus 
D’Une Heure.”’ Several members of 
our police force made their movie 
debuts in The Proud and Profane, 
directing traffic in tropical French 
gendarme uniforms. 

The people of St. Thomas are 
generally enterprising. We have one 
colorful woman who parades around 
the main street with a mountainous 
tropical head-piece which includes 
fruits, vegetables and_bric-a-brac. 
She charges tourists 25 cents to pose 
for a picture. Paramount hired her 
immediately. After all, she was in 
“show business” before Hollywood 
arrived. Along less colorful but 
equally entertaining lines were the 
youngsters who set up business at 
the shooting site, selling cold drinks. 

A local cocoanut vendor still 
thinks the movie-makers were crazy. 
Possessing a face of strong character, 
he was hired for an extra part. He 
wouldn’t work, however, unless 
Paramount agreed to buy his entire 
cart of cocoanuts at a dime apiece. 
The paymaster gave him $25.00 for 
his cocoanuts and his services. 

The Catholic high school build- 
ing fund even got into the act. 
Fathers Knowell and Mahoney, of 
the Redemptorist Order, portrayed 
themselves, and their pay went into 
the fund. 


sometimes we felt like a pilot. fish 
attached to a swilt- ‘moving shark. 1) 
think it involved, in one way or) 
another, almost every one of the 
nearly 14,000 permanent residents 
of St. Thomas. S| 

On Supplication Day, an islam 
holiday in which we pray for deliy- 
erance from any hurricanes, our 
store keepers were routed from their 
homes. Paramount needed an array) 
of “props” that no one shop had. — 

It was hard to drive down a back- | 
country road without running into} 
a movie survey party. In fact, it was 
hard to drive when wonderful) 
Thelma Ritter, who co-stars, was} 
out learning how to handle a jeep. 
She’d never driven before, and our} 
English-style method of left-hand) 
driving is confusing at times. One: 
afternoon, we arrested Miss Ritter} 
for driving a government vehicle: 
without proper authority, only to 
find that it was a studio prop. 7 

Like the valiant Churchill's 
promise of English unity, Para- 
mount shot in the streets, in the 
hills and on the beaches. The peace 
and quiet of St. Thomas gave over 
to the groan of squawk boxes and 
the shouts of assistant directors. 

I don’t know what happens to 
other similar places around the 
world when a major film company 
moves in, but in St. Thomas, we'll 
never be the same again—mentally. 
A taxi-driver I know has been tak- 
ing drama lessons by mail, and I 
heard of a shop girl down in Hi- 
biscus Alley, where you can buy 
anything from a Hongkong dragon 
dog to rare old French liqueurs, who 
can imitate Deborah Kerr perfectly. 

But for TRAVEL readers who re- 
member the charm and grace of 
Charlotte Amalie, we’re the’ same 
physically. Our Danish and English 
signs are back up in place, so when 
you see The Proud and Profane, 
don’t be alarmed. 

It would really take more than an 
epic production to change us. 

But the havoc that rained down 
was actually heavenly. In fact, 
Paramount left us $300,000 richer. 
And some of that has gone into mak- 
ing us a little more charming for 
those big winter-cruise ships that 
will soon start angling alongside the 
West Indies docks. @ 
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Boatriders on Crystal Lake, narrow underground stream, see some 


RAVELERS TO Kentucky’s Mammoth Cave enter America’s biggest hole in the ground. 
Never fully explored, this underground wonderland attracts 
tourists from all over the world who come to see the topsy-turvy limestone 
stalactites—they grow from the ceiling down—and the stalagmites— 
they grow from the floor up. During summer, the caverns are 
especially inviting—the temperature remains a cool 54°. 
Mammoth Cave started forming millions of years ago 
when underground waters. flowed through thick limestone deposits left 
by a vast inland sea that receded from the area. These erosive waters 
sculptured the murky series of spectacular caves which today sprawl 
in five different levels, covering an area over ten miles in circumference. 


Huge mass of stalactites called Frozen Niagara—formed like icicles from the ceiling—greets visitors as they enter Mammoth Cave. 


Above: Tourists eat lunches in cave’s cozy underground restaurant. 


Left: Guide shows three visitors Onyx Chamber, discovered in 192 


ear tour’s end stands odd Christmas Tree erected in 18 


READER'S CHOICE 


BY ELSIE REDMAN NELSON 


onbA, that delightful little 
R Spanish mountain town, is 
one I’ve never heard men- 
tioned by any friends who have been 
in Spain. Yet it is quite easily 
reached from Algeciras by train. 
The engine chugs along through 
the mountains, constantly climbing, 
paralleling the dry bed of a river. 
As it nears the top, water can be 
seen trickling among the rocks. 
Ronda is best known for its re- 
markable gorge. Three bridges span 
this rugged cleft: the Spanish, near 
the top, the Moorish, half-way down, 
and the old Roman one near the 
base. The road leading down from 
the top is at first quite wide. As it 
descends, it narrows, occasionally 
passing flat grazing places for sheep 
and goats. 
With every turn of the rocky path 
the vista changes, on one side, steep 
rocks towering above, on the other, 


the wide open valley encircled by 
mountains. 

Several different paths lead down 
to the foot of the gorge. Along one, 
is the power plant, on another, a 
mill to which the laden donkeys 
wind their sure-footed way with 
grain to be ground. At the foot of 
the road, you may find some women 
pounding their washing with rocks 
in the little stream. 

The Cathedral of St. Christopher, 
its choir stalls skilfully carved with 
figures of the saints, was formerly a 
mosque. Palm branches, distributed 
there on Palm Sunday, are seen over 
the doorways of many of the old 
houses, twined through the beauti- 
ful grilled iron work of the bal- 
conies above. The old streets, occa- 
sionally spanned on the second 
story with a passage connecting the 
houses on both sides, and the tiled 
court yards, are interesting, too. 

The Plaza de Toros, the oldest 
bull ring in Spain, built in 1734, is 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS} 
and members of the National Travel Club] 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to} 
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Street, New York 19, New York. Although " 
none can be acknowledged or returned,} 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation a 
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also at Ronda. It is seldom used 
now. It has a double gallery with 
boxes, provided with individual — 
chairs on the upper tier, and a spe- 
cial box for officials, directly oppo- 
site the bull’s place of entrance. 
The Victoria is the hotel most 
patronized by tourists. We chose 
the typically Spanish Hotel Polo. 
Here no breakfast was served, so 
we joined the natives who wandered 
down the street to buy it from a 
group gathered round a little stand 
on wheels. + 
We carried our food to a little 
restaurant where café leche (coffee 
with cream) was served in tall glass- 
es. It began to rain, and we bor- 
rowed a chess board and beguiled an 
hour with a game, after which the 
sun shone again on the lovely old 


town of Ronda. @ 
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BY DOROTHY 


I. CROSSLEY 


Midnight sun casts pale light over waters as fishermen begin day at Nordreise, Norway. 


HEN YOU HAVE reached the 
very edge of a barren cliff 
high over the cold sea in 
Norway, and nothing lies beyond 
but the great corona of the Mid- 
night Sun, only then are you as far 
north as you can go on the Euro- 
pean continent, and only then 
should you turn your back to Nor- 
way. 
Thrusting upward almost 1,000 


feet, the granite walls of the North 
Cape seem a long way from the con- 
gestion of European cities jammed 
tight with tourists. But the thou- 
sand miles of rugged coastline that 
separate the busy port of Bergen 
from the world’s northernmost city 
of Hammerfest, sheltered between 
mountain peaks and skerries, the 
very strength and spirit of Norway, 
and it is this invitation of the land 
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and the people that lures us north- 
ward into the anciert home of the 
Vikings and the wandering Lapps. 
If you were to fly the entire 
length of the land on an air tour for 
a quick glimpse of the Midnight 
Sun, you’d capture in one breathtak- 
ing vista the stark reality of Norway’s 
immense grandeur, yet you’d never 
come close to the vital ingenuous 
warmth of the people. Likewise, for 


all the incomparable delights of 
shipboard life on one of the popular 
express steamers which cruise for 
twelve days along the coastline as 
far as the Russian border, the fre- 
quent ports of call are only teasers. 
Beckoning the tourist inland are 


countless ever-narrowing fjords, 
stretching and twisting for as much 
as a hundred miles into the heart of 
Norway, where sheer walls of rock 
rise upwards of 5,000 feet to the 
snowy summits and are separated at 
times by scarcely more than the 
width of a ferry-boat. 

And yet, here too, the frustrations 
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grow as time runs out on the tour- 
ist. Ina land so riddled with natural 
obstacles to transportation, it may 
take your easy-going, talkative bus 
driver five hours to cover about 75 
miles. The railways also must keep 
to slow schedules as they wind 
through mountain ranges in fantas- 
tic feats of engineering. 
The obvious and gratifying solu- 
tion to this dilemma where I was 


concerned lay in short hops by train, 
bus, ferry and coastal steamer on 
an unforgettable four-week journey 
between Bergen and Finnmark. If 
you don’t mind transportation Ccost- 
ing you next to nothing, and you 
rather like the idea of paying $1.00 
a night for the cleanest accommo- 
dations in Europe, there is no more 
attractive answer to your itinerary. 
A trip by bus and ferry of several 
hundred miles around and across 
the fjords might set you back $15.00. 
Even first-class accommodations 
aboard a coastal steamer on _ its 
2,400-mile roundtrip passage from 


Bergen to Kirkenes amounts to only — 
$100, with several shore excursions — 
included. 

Despite the comparative sophisti- 
cation of Bergen, Norway’s second 
largest city, the 150,000 residents 
cannot cover up their basic simplic- 
ity. They are a happy people, bat- 
tered but unbothered by the per- 
petual rain, Chief of their city’s at- 
tractions is the open marketplace at 


the harbor’s edge. It is here that 
burly blond fishermen, their salt-— 
stained faces crinkled in smiles, dis- 
play the day’s catch, and customers 
take their pick while the fish are still 
swimming in tanks. But for the 
American sightseer, Bergen owes 
equal appeal to its outlying districts 
where you may visit Troldhaugen, 
home of Edvard Grieg, then back- 
track a little to the Viking-built 
Fantoft stave church (one of 25 still 
standing since the Middle Ages), 
and wind up atop the funicular rail- 
way at Floyen for dinner, idly 
watching the city lights far below. 
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Inevitably the day must come, 
however, when the tourist nostalgi- 
cally thinks once more of sunlight, 


-and this is the time to pack away 
} raincoats, leave Norway’s enchant- 
ing “city of umbrellas” behind, and 


head inland to Voss. 

A bit of luck in planning brought 
me to this lakeside community, fa- 
mous for its abundance of apple 
orchards, in time to witness one of 


Left: Fish are sold daily 
at open marketplace stalls 
near harbor of Bergen, Nor- 
ways second largest city. 


Gold-buttoned fiddler plays 
folk songs, leads proces- 
sion in traditional rural 
wedding held in Voss area. 


Smiling Norwegian fisher- 
man holds some codfish that 
he caught during early morn- 
ing hours in Arctic Circle. 


Dressed in bright tunics, 
two Lapps take short rest 
along roadside before con- 
tinuing their wanderings. 


the area’s colorful rural weddings. 
According to tradition, a knicker- 
clad fiddler led the eye-catching 
procession. 

When the bridal party dispersed 
at last, and the ancient Gothic 
church with its seven-foot-thick 
stone walls that date back to 1277 
was empty once more, I wandered 
into one of the local shops, tempted 
by some of Norway’s loveliest handi- 
work. Intricately knitted heavy ski 
sweaters in a harmony of bright 
colors rarely sold for more than 
$20.00, often much less, and silver- 


ware minutely painted with Viking 
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scenes offered at exceptional prices. 

Voss is on the regular rail route 
between Bergen and Oslo, simple to 
reach from either direction, and it 
was here that I branched off north- 
ward by bus toward Gudvangen at 
the edge of Norway’s longest fjord, 
the Sognfjord. Between Voss and 
Gudvangen is the Stalheim Hotel, 
with its precipitous location 1,250 
feet over the Naeroydal Valley. 


Catering almost without exception 
to Americans, it was the most expen- 
sive lodging of my trip—about $2.50 
a night. 

Thus far I had been following the 
usual pattern of short-term tourists. 
It was only after weaving in a ferry 
around mountainsides along the 
narrowest part of the Sognfjord that 
I headed inland at Leikanger by bus 
on a route relatively unexplored by 
American visitors. Just as we left 
Skjolden, more than 100 miles in- 
land at the tip of the fjord, our bus 
zigzagged abruptly upward 4,700 
feet to the Sognfjell tourist lodge in 


the Jotunheimen Mountains, Nor- 
way’s highest range. And all of a 
sudden we were in a world where in 
July winter was still supreme. Since 
it happened to be the Fourth, I 
found myself tossing snowballs in 
celebration, while the gold sunlit 
glaciers surpassed the rocket’s glare 
some 4,000 miles away from home. 
At a time when the U.S. was suffer- 
ing its worst heat wave, snow 


towered high over the bus and Nor- 
wegians came to the lodge prepared 
for a vacation on skis under the 
warm sun. 

There are some 250 peaks over 
6,000 feet in the range, and 60 
glaciers, and not far from us was the 
highest mountain of them all, the 
8,000-foot Galhopiggen, a challeng- 
ing favorite for climbers. These are 
the giants of northern Europe, every 
bit equal in comparative greatness 
to the Swiss Alps as they rise in un- 
disciplined forms almost vertically 
out of the long arms of the sea. It }s 
no wonder that more than half of 
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ly three percent of the ney is 


cultivated. 


rahe: Sogn{jell lodge is situated 


: oat the uppermost point of the high- 

est road in Norway, a 
a we departed the bus began to de- 
~ scend more gently far down into the 
~ fertile Gudbrandsdal Valley. And 
eS then, heading northward, we were 
once more bumping along over tor- 


and soon alter 


tuous narrow roads with a wonder- 
ful feeling of security that usually 
takes foreigners several days to ac- 
quire. At first it’s true that it is some- 


what disconcerting to discover that | 


the horseshoe curves are sometimes 


so sharp that it is necessary for the 


bus to back up downhill on a prec- 
ipice in order to round them. Yet 
sooner or later you accept the ob- 


vious fact that to all appearances the - 
_bus drivers are as skillful and even- 


nerved as they are patient and good 
‘natured to their passengers, so that 
for all the danger you might just as 
well be struck by lightning. And 
after that, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t enjoy the view. 

On this sort of road we arrived 
at last atop Dalsnibba Mountain, 
thousands of feet above a sinuous 
sliver of the Geiranger Fjord. 

Anchored almost directly below 
us was the tiny white hull of a cruise 
ship. With each downward turn, the 
vessel loomed larger, until at the 
fjord’s edge she was the size of an 
ocean liner. Snugly squeezed in 
tiers along the lower bends of the 
road to the ferry slip was the village 
of Geiranger, its neat. homes 
trimmed with bright flowerboxes. 

It was a beautifully clear day as 
we boarded the ferry and slowly 
glided away from the happy tow- 
headed youngsters waving to us 
from the pier. The sun would sneak 
out occasionally from behind great 
cumulus clouds, until at last there 
was a deep sapphire sky everywhere. 
At the bend of the fjord we cruised 
past the seven rushing torrents of 
the “Seven Sisters,” only a few yards 
to starboard, and on again past nu- 
merous other waterfalls until we 
reached our first stop, Hellesylt. Fas- 
cinated, we watched how huge over- 
Jand buses were guided aboard the 
ferry with only inches to spare, an 
equal attraction to the local by- 
standers who gathered along the 
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above Ninpeeee. and shore to kibitz 


~ At Valldal Td 


cut across to the next fjord on my 


route to the North. I knew that the 


way to Andalsnes led up and over 


the Romsdal Range, but I was 
nevertheless unprepared—as any 
tourist must be—for the incredible 
spectacle of its descent, unequalled 
anywhere in Europe. Five thousand 
feet above the Romsdal Fjord are 
the snowfields of Trollstigheimen, 
and from here the road zigzags along 
the sheer face of a cliff, over and un- 
der giant waterfalls, around and 
down to the green valley at the tip 
of the fjord. In the middle of July 
you can ski all morning in deep corn 
snow and wind up in the afternoon 
with a refreshing swim in surpris- 


ingly temperate ocean water, only a 


few miles from the Arctic Circle. 
We were not yet far enough north 
for the land of constant day, al- 
though there was always a lightness 
in the sky. At six in the morning our 
ferry departed from Andalsnes while 
the quiet waters were still heavy 


_ with mist. Following in our wake 


were fishermen already at work, and 
as we moved out into the middle of 
the fjord the crooked outlines of the 
Romsdal Alps grew sharper under 
the light of the brightening sun. By 
the time we reached the coastal city 
of Molde, we could look out astern 
at a panorama of 87 snow-capped 
peaks mirrored in the sea. 

To Norwegians, the fishing port 
of Molde means the “City of Roses,” 
and it is one of their leading re- 
sorts, a charming favorite of Henrik 
Ibsen and the poet Bjornson. 

I left Molde by bus and rail for 
Trondheim, where I was to embark 
aboard one of the coastal steamers 
to Hammerfest and the North Cape. 
Trondheim is Norway’s third larg- 
est city, with a population of 58,000, 
and in ancient times was the na- 
tion’s capital. Its prosperity as a 
communications and trading center 
has survived repeated ravaging in 
wars against Sweden since its found- 
ing in 997 by Olay ‘Trgvasson. In the 
center of town is the Nidaros Cathe- 
dral which dates back to 1090 and 
is even now the traditional site of 
the king’s coronation. 

The ten days I had wandered 
about the knuckle of Norway were 
really the come-on, and it was only 


- world. It was a big day in 1893 


_ sters in bright sweaters, veiling 


lion miles. Yet it isn’t so simple. Du a0 


of communication with the outs 


the first of the regular express : 
ers called at these ports, and 
big day now. The excitement 1 
never cease for the crowds om 
standers on the pier no matter 
hour the ship arrives. Fishet 
and farmers and fair-haired you 


native curiosity behind disarn 
smiles and waving arms, watch h 
pily while everything from, f 
fruit to automobiles is hoi 
ashore. ia 

There are five shipping lines an 
fourteen steamers in all, covering ai 
annual aggregate of almost a 


ing a roundtrip voyage from Bergan 
a pilot must know 5,000 differen 
courses and recognize 1,500 light 
houses and beacons. His radar 
screen is a crazy jumble of hidden 
LEeiice E 

After passing several hours alone 
relative lowlands—almost unbeliey- 
able in Norway=we arrived at our 
next port of call, Rorvik. Triangu- 
lar racks of drying fish everywhere 
reminded us of the wealth of Nor- 
way, and why her people are one 
with the sea. It is almost uncanny 
how many methods of preparation 
have been devised to provide the 
Norwegians with their way of life. 
In addition to the varieties of salted 
stokkfisk dried on racks and_ ex- 
ported to southern Europe and 
Africa, the unique klippfisk has be 
come particularly lucrative in its 
popularity with South American 
countries. This is a process which 
somehow gives cod a_ distinctive 
flavor by laying it out on rocky 
cliffs to dry in the sun and wind. 

At Ornes, the next village on oun 
cruise, a new plant has recently 
been built to imitate the procedure 
with electric driers, in addition tc 
its filet and freezing machines. Fish 
balls and fish oil and all sorts o: 
canned products make the possibili 
ties almost limitless. And research 
ers are constantly seeking out ney 
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a 
Hses so that the 80,000 Norwegians 
a the industry may earn a good liv- 
ng out of nature’s wildest elements. 
1 Farther along our route we passed 
he island mountain known as the 
i} orghatten, which is punctured 
Whrough the middle end to end by a 
Moysterious cleft 115 feet high. An 
Mntegral part of Nordic folklore, the 
Mitory runs that, in order to save his 
Mlaughter, the father of Lekamoya 
ossecl his hat in the path of the pur- 
uing Horseman’s arrow, and at this 
Broment the sun rose, turning every- 
Hhing to stone including the pez- 
forated hat. With a little imagina- 
Hion we could make out all the 
} articipants in the myth, culminat- 
me with the jagged peak of the 
orseman himself, appropriately 
Htationed forever at Stet. 
After a traditional Norwegian 
bupper of soup, open sandwiches 
d goat cheese, passengers in every 
ionceivable garb from sheared-off 
Pluejeans and bare feet to New 
WYork’s fashionable informals gath- 
fered on the afterdeck to dance un- 
ier the sunset 


sky. Those who 
firaveled in First Class—generaily 
fAmericans, Swedes and the wealthier 
INorwegians on vacation—mingled 
freely with fishermen, Lapps and 
young hostelers of every nation. 
Since the coastal steamer is the vital 
link between ports, it is the popular 
fmeans for relatives and friends to 
visit each other, and a ship may 
lcarry as many as 2,000 passengers in 
fall on one roundtrip. There is some- 
times so little space available in 
‘Tourist Class that you have to pick 
your way at night around and over 
the ubiquitous sleeping bags. 

By noon of our second day out of 
Trondheim we docked at the her- 
ring city of Bodo, now almost entire- 
ly rebuilt after its total destruction 
by German bombs. This was our last 
port of call before we crossed. the 
Wide Vestfjord to the Lofoten Is- 
lands. (See TRAVEL, January, 1955.) 

For a long time there was nothing. 
The sun was gone and only gray- 
ness and the smooth swell of the sea 
lay beyond. And then it was evening 
and one by one the jagged peaks of 
the Lofoten Wall appeared before 
us, shrouded and ephemeral in the 
fleeting mists. For 60 miles the 
glaciers of the Lofotens have molded 
granite and volcanic rock into a 
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solid chain of fantastic shapes. 
Stretching as far as the narrow Raft- 
sund Sound, the Wall has its appro- 
priate beginning at the edge of the 
mighty current known to the world 
as the “Maelstrom.” 

Sometimes we could reach out our 
hands and nearly touch the reefs on 
either side of us as we made our tor- 
tuous way into Svolvaer, the capital 
city of the islands. Here was one 
time we did not underestimate the 
skill of the pilot who must follow 
the same intricate course through- 
out the long winter night. 

Svolvaer was a lazy town when 
we arrived. The fishermen were far 
out on the banks, and most of the 
visiting population were artists and 
writers and tourists, captivated by 
its intimate charm. Winter is the big 
season in-the Lofotens. It is the time 
when some 6,000 fishing craft and 
30,000 fishermen squeeze between 
the snowy reefs with handlines, nets 
and long-lines for their share of the 
cod in the world’s most concentrated 
fishing ground. 

The Erling Jarl- kept to her 
schedule. When I awoke the follow- 
ing morning, the Lofotens were far 
to the south and we were steaming 
past Hinnoy, Norway’s largest 1s- 
land, toward Tromso. «Far to our 
port was all that was left of the 
German battleship Tirpitz, yielding 
even now salvageable equipment 
from her watery hold. While she was 
hiding far down in the fjords she 
was so pestered and besieged by the 
efficiency of the Norwegian under- 
ground that she met her final end as 
she fled out into the open. 

Tromso loomed large on the map 
of Norway as a prosperous trading 
center long before her recent re- 
nown. Once a mecca for sealing 
ships—the Russians now control the 
richest grounds—the town was a 
natural favorite as port of embark- 
tion for Arctic explorers, and 
Amundsen’s statue looks out over 
the ships at the edge of the quay in 
commemoration of his expeditions. 
On a hill above the city, scientists 
continue to study the Arctic’s mys- 
teries at the weather station and 
Northern Lights Observatory. 

We were now in our third day out 
of Trondheim, and well into the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. Al- 
though there is constant daylight 


Shortly before midnight, ferryboats unload 
tourists at North Cape for view of sunrise. 


Motorists drive in Jotunheimen Mountains 
only few months of year-due to heavy snow. 
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norway 


as far south as Bodo, there are in fact 
few spots where you can witness the 
phenomenon, so encrusted is Nor- 
way with high peaks. But as the 
vegetation grew more sparse and the 
land leveled out into the province 
of Finnmark, there was every prom- 
ise of a clear horizon. The islands 
scattered out behind us and by 
eleven at night the way to the North 
was unbroken. 

“Midnight” is a rather loose term 
for a sun that remains well above 
the horizon 24 hours a day. The ob- 
vious fact is that there are only a 
few nights during this time from 
May to August when the sun seems 
to sneak down far enough to scratch 
the earth’s surface. The trick is to 
catch the change of direction in 
mid-air. Aboard ship they like to 
tell the anxious tourist to double 
over upside down for the best meth- 
od. It really doesn’t matter, because, 
one way or another, in the North 
when another day passes all that 
counts is the orange sun and great 
corona burning low over the Arctic 
Sea. 

Finnmark is a strange land of 
paradoxes. Although few trees 
break the barren tundra and patches 
of snow finger the gullies along the 
shores, the soil yields to cultivation 
all the way to the northern tip of 
Norway. Farmers grow potatoes and 
Lapps pasture their reindeer in a 
latitude equal with Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Not far from Alta, cows and 
stocky yellow Nordfjord horses graze 
near verdant fields peppered with 
yellow flowers and rich with the 
world’s northernmost grain crop. 

It was five in the morning when 
we docked at the capital city of 
Hammerfest and I parted with the 
Erling Jarl. It isn’t so hard to fight 
off sleepiness in a country where 
you must pull down a blackout cur- 
tain at night to keep the sun out of 
your eyes. And yet I might have 
rested and returned by sea if I 
hadn’t wanted to discover in my 
own way what it was that tempted 
civilization to a land so bare. Flee- 
ing from Russian troops, the Nazis 
had destroyed every trace of human 
habitation, yet the 50,000 fishermen, 
farmers and Lapps returned to 
build again in a thankless waste- 
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land. Back in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Finnmark was a region of exile, 
but the vagabonds and _ prisoners 
who were sent north to work in the 
fisheries chose to stick around after 
their liberation. And the Lapps who 
wander freely across the borders of 
three nations are content with no 
other existence. 

For the Lapp, it is his independ- 
ence. He is a rich man according to 
the size of his share of the 85,000 
reindeer in Norway, and he can spot 
any one of his own in the midst of a 
large herd. He loves color, more so 
than all Norwegians, and his gaudy 
pleated blue dress and turned-up 
shoes are for his own vanity, not the 
delight of the tourist. He is a mixed 
breed, although his features usually 
have a Mongolian cast, and his col- 
oring will vary from the blondest 
Norwegian to the swarthiness of an 
Indian. As the reindeer lessen in 
number he must live as a farmer, 
but wherever he sets up his tent of 
mud and skins he knows that he 
may go as he pleases. 


But the irresistible force of Nor- 


way is the open-hearted integrity 
of all the people. So catching is this 
uninhibited friendliness that I have 
found myself waving with other pas- 
sengers in a crowded bus to farmers 
far off in the fields, the national 
habit of greeting. And I have seen 
fishermen in small boats drop their 
oars in sudden salute to our steamer, 
their outstretched arms silhouetted 
by the midnight sun. 

For the others, for the 30,000 
fishermen and for me, a tourist, the 
strange attraction of the North lay 
in its uncompromising honesty. 
Shortly before midnight I arrived 
by local steamer at the North Cape 
and made the 900-foot climb to the 
barren plateau where King Oscar 
IJ had rested a century before me. In 
an hour or so by boat and bus and 
rail I would head back into the 
whole of Europe stretching to the 
southward, but, for the moment, the 
crazy finite worlds of East and West 
were veiled at the dim horizon—out 
of sight and mind. 

Very slowly the tundra deepened 
in earthy hues and the shadows 
shifted subtly westward across the 
granite cliff. The sun’s corona faded 
and it was only another day when I 
turned back at last to Norway. @ 
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BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


ERE’S an opportunity to check | 
yourself on some of the Do’s | 


and Don’t’s for meeting high- F 


way emergencies. If you control your 
reflexes, you'll find that you'll avoid a 
lot of trouble when out on the road. 
Let’s take this hypothetical case. 
Suppose that you’re nudged off the | 
road onto a soft shoulder. What 
should you do? Don’t slam on the 
brakes. Don’t try to turn right back | 
onto the pavement. Gently apply your 
brakes, steer so that your right wheets” 
are about three feet away from the 
pavement, then move back onto the 
highway gradually when the coast is 
clear. Z 

When you round a curve that sud- | 
denly proves too slippery for your 
speed, don’t resist the skid by brak- 
ing and steering out of it. Don’t panic 
and step on the clutch. Always steer 
in the direction of your skid. Then, 
accelerate slightly to help your auto- 
mobile regain its balance. 

Chances are you've found yourself 
in a situation when someone starts to 
pass you and spots the oncoming } 
traffic too late. As a rule, the offender 
will try to drop back behind you 
again. Your cue here is to accelerate, 
if you can, to give him room. But if he 
tries to complete the pass, reverse this 
cue and slow down. This calls for fast 
thinking. ; 

When. it comes to night driving, 
we've all met the driver who thinks: 
he’s the only one on the road. If you’re 
blinded by oncoming lights, there are 
only two things to do: (1) Slow down 
and (2) Turn your eyes to the right 
side of the road. 

Finally, if and when a blowout «e- 
curs, don’t jam on your brakes under 
any circumstances. Don’t try to steer 
out of it sharply. Slow down gradu- 
ally. Hang onto the wheel until it 
comes hack into line. Then, when you 
feel your car is under control, brake 
easily. 

Remember, when it comes to driv- 
ing emergencies, knowing how to 
avoid them will lessen the worry about 
getting out of them. Foresight is bet- 
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ter than hindsight anyway you look 
at it. @ 
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VERY SUMMER, deep in July, the Ottawa Indians of 
Harbor Springs, Michigan, tear themselves away 
from their television sets, rush out of their six- 

room tepees on the shores of Lake Michigan and put on 
~a whing-ding of a powwow known as the “‘naming cere- 
mony.” In fine feathers and full color, they “adopt” a 
nationally famous paleface into the tribe, give him 
a redskin name like “Rain In The Face”. and hurry back 
to their over-stuffed chairs in time for a TV lunch and 
the last inning of the ball game. 

In all fairness, it must be said that the Ottawa cere- 
mony, a tradition probably dating back to the days 
of the arrival of Frenchman Jean Nicolet in 1634. is 
impressive and solemn. Some big generals, admirals 
and politicians have been on hand for pictures in head- 
dress. But even the most sober of the chieftains will 
not deny that it is no accident that the shenanigans 
come off when the tourists are thickest. 

In Michigan, competition is keen and the spirit high, 
and where there is a tourist there is a buck and where 
there is a buck there is a festival. In Detroit, the tourist 
business blossoms around festivals honoring the horse- 
less carriage, all chrome if possible, with the “look” 
keyed forward, backward or jet. In Grand Rapids, it’s 
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Travel Editor, Detroit Free Press 


Giant ‘sand dunes sweep along Lake Michigan 


furniture; in Tawas City, it’s perch; in Traverse City, 
it’s cherries; in Hancock-Houghton, it’s copper; in 
Romeo, it’s peaches; in Cadillac, it’s potatoes, and in 
Sault Ste. Marie, the bustling Soo Locks. 

Four of the five Great Lakes—Superior, Michigan, 
Huron and Erie—wash the shores of the Wolverine, 
Robin and Apple Blossom state, providing 3,800 miles 
of fresh-water shoreline—longest in the U. S.—and natu- 
ral, blissful air-conditioning. 

You can drive from Detroit, in the state’s south- 
eastern corner, to Ironwood, almost 700 miles away at 
the northwestern border next to Wisconsin in a day and 
a half and experience the thrills of visiting highly in- 
dustrialized metropolitan areas and some of the nation’s 
wildest, most picturesque vacationland areas without 
leaving paved highways. 

There are 36,350 miles of trout stream, 11,000 lakes, 
9,400 miles of state highways and 4,000 places to eat, 
drink and make merry in the resort area north of the 
Bay City-Muskegon line alone. 

Handiest addition to the expanding “road to Michi- 
gan” picture came on September 30, 1955, with the 
opening of the new $326,000,000 Ohio ‘Turnpike on 
the New York-Chicago route just below Michigan. It 
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provided five new points of entry along the Michigan- 
Ohio border, all of them serving as ‘side doors” from 
the cross-country route. 

Bursting with pride over a heritage rooted deeply 
in dramatic industrial history that gave the world the 
horseless carriage, Detroit ranks as Michigan’s most 
colorful and cosmopolitan tourist attraction. There is 
no going on until you have viewed the teeming, dy- 
namic city and the busy Detroit River steamer traffic 
from the top of the 84-story Penobscot Building, paid 


‘homage before statues of explorers like Cadillac, who 


arrived in 1701 to plant the Lillies of France in the 


Away from big cities and hectic traffic, vacationers can relax on 
Mackinac Island where no automobiles are permitted, only carriages. 


name of his king, and toured world-famous Belle Isle, a 
1,000-acre playground (now worth $50,000,000, com- 
plete with zoo) which early Detroiters bought from the 
Indians—in 1790—for eight barrels of rum, eight barrels 
of paint and three rolls of tobacco., 

Time was when Detroit was known as a cold city— 
so cold that no performer was ever a success until he 
had received “the big hand” in its theaters or supper 
clubs. Not so today, and no one quite knows why. The 
natives are friendly and the visitor soon is armed with 
guide books that lead him to “must” spots like the 
General Motors exhibits, for glimpses of cars of today 
and some of tomorrow; the Detroit Museum and In- 
stitute of Arts, the Henry Ford Museum, to studies of 
antiques that date from silverware made by Paul Revere 
to the tri-motor plane that took Rear Admiral Byrd 
across the South Pole in 1928, and Greenfield Village, 
reproduction of an early American community that 
shows how people lived in Colonial days, complete with 
horse-drawn carriages. 

While Detroit was spreading its 3,000,000 people 
out into the hinterlands, industrially and residentially, 
a new Detroit was growing on the riverfront facing 
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Canada. Old warehouse sections vanished almost over- — 
night, giving way to the first structures of a spanking — 
new Civic Center. Already open are the City- County — 
Building, a mass of glass, chrome and stone in a twenty-_ 
story wing housing courts and a fourteen-story wing for 
council rooms and mayor’s offices, and a glittering, 
hotelish Veterans’ Memorial Building. Opening in- 
1956: a new Civic Center Convention Hall and Exhibit — 
Building and the Henry and Edsel Ford Memorial 
Auditorium, sprawling and modernistic. 

When you have viewed the bustling metropolis that. 
is Detroit and felt the atmosphere of the “biggest boom. 
town in America,” you will, like all first timers, go to 
the Ford assembly plant at River Rouge. On a good day 
you might even run into visiting European royalty, 
maybe even a wide-eyed Russian or two. z 

A city devoted to vehicular travel, Detroit is building 
100 miles of super-duper expressways, eighteen miles of 
which are scheduled for completion in 1956. So loyal 
is the city to rubber-wheeled vehicles that street cars 
are rapidly losing out to buses. 

Thirty-seven of the state’s 52 counties are in the 
Lower Peninsula, with separate regional agencies 
assigned to ballyhoo their respective areas—the South-_ 
eastern Michigan Tourist Association in Detroit, the 
East Michigan Tourist Association in Bay City, the 
West Michigan Tourist and Resort Association in 
Grand Rapids and the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau in Marquette. 

There’s a general feeling that the 3,600 roadside 
tables and 540 public fishing sites aren’t going to be 
enough for the hordes that are coming. One of the 
reasons is the new Straits of Mackinac bridge, a super 
elegant, 26,195-foot span (longest of its kind) which 
is going up between Mackinaw City and St. Ignace 
across the Straits of Mackinac at a cost of $100,000,000. 
Five state-owned ferries now transport more than 
500,000 automobiles across the six-mile Straits each year 
and experts predict the number will triple or even 
quadruple after the bridge is opened in the fall of 1957. 

While the bridge is being built, motorists drive the 
300 miles north from Detroit (in six hours) to watch 
the Indian steel workers put the superstructure together — 
hundreds of feet above the Straits waters in one of the — 
best “tourist shows” of the century. Some pitch tents at 
old Fort Michilimackinac, scene of an Indian massacre, 
or rent motels for headquarters. 

Since Michigan is practically surrounded by water, 
the most popular routes north from Detroit usually lead 
along the coast. Highway US 25 swings through Mt. 
Clemens, city of mineral baths, to Port Huron, in the 
“Thumb,” along the sandy beaches of Lake Huron to 
Bay City, one-time major lumbering center and now a 
boat-building center. A short-cut from Detroit leads 
north via US 10 to Flint, home of General Motors’ mam- 
moth Buick factory, on to Saginaw, site of the Chevrolet 
plant, and Bay City, the gateway to the resort areas. 
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Crowded into an area between a dividing line down 


| the middle of the state and the shores of Lake Huron, 
East Michigan includes 32 counties equally famous 


for summer vacationing and winter sports. From Bay 
City, US 23 skirts the shoreline north to Pinconning, 


© world-famous cheese center, and Standish, famed for 


perch fishing, on to Tawas, Lake Huron coastal town 
and site of the famous Lumberman’s Monument com- 
memorating the swashbuckling ‘jacks who logged the 
white pine at the turn of the century. 

In view of passing lake freighters and cruise ships 
out of Detroit and Buffalo, the coastal highway follows 


} white sand beaches lined with modern cottages, resorts 


and motels to quaint Oscoda, site of an air base, and 
flourishing Alpena, tourist and industrial center of the 


fabulous Thunder Bay fishing region. At Rogers City, 


northward from Alpena en route to Cheboygan and 
the Straits, tourists pause to view the world’s largest 
limestone quarry. 

They say that people came to live along the Huron 


} Shore because they couldn’t find a place they liked 
# better, and there is a down-to-earth, easy-going atmos- 


phere of friendliness every visitor feels. Resorts are 
strictly “shorts and sports shirts’ style and the list of 
seasonal shenanigans ranges from perch-fishing tourna- 


/ ments and water festivals in summer to bobcat hunts, 


ox roasts, blueberry festivals and hunters’ shindigs in 
the fall and winter. 

But business doesn’t always come easily. In stiff 
competition with the Huron Shores Scenic Route 
(US 23) are several hundred resorters scattered among 
the picturesque, fish-filled inland lakes and streams 
along US 27, the up-the-middle pike from Lansing 
north to Houghton and Higgins Lakes, major central 
resort centers, Grayling, Gaylord, Roscommon, Indian 
River and Burt and Mullet lakes. Tourists plunging 
north headlong take this route, cutting off half an hour 
of driving time to the Straits from the metropolitan 
gateways. 

What Lake Huron drum-beaters describe as the 
“world’s best vacation country” on the east is offset by 
ballyhoo on the west putting the Lake Michigan area 
down in similar terms. It’s your choice and you can 
hardly go wrong either way. 

You can follow the legends of Indians and lumber- 
jacks along the Lake Michigan coast—“from the tip of 
the fingers to the wrist,” on the Michigan-Indiana line— 
over 400 miles of incomparable shoreline, most of it 
white sand beach, with resorts and motels “‘as modern 
as Florida’s.” They boast about the world’s best fishing 
in streams like the Pere Marquette, Manistee and 
Jordan. A fifteen-day non-resident fee is $3.00 plus $1.00 
for a trout stamp. More than 3,000,000 tourists visited 
Grand Haven and Holland beaches alone last year. 

They go home talking about Deer Forest, where they 
fed deer by hand, and Bear Cave, in the Benton Harbor- 
St. Joseph region; Cross Village, site of a 300-year-old 
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Indian burial ground, and the Dunesmobiles—autos 
equipped with fat tires for driving on sand—at Sleeping 
Bear Dunes in the Leelanau Peninsula. 

In West Michigan, which you explore if you drive 
north on US 31, you will find history, too—the death site 
of Father Jacques Marquette, explorer and missionary, 
at Ludington; the scene of a famous Indian village on 
Little Traverse Bay, near Petoskey and Harbor Springs, 
and the site of the original Notre Dame University at 
Bertram, near St. Joseph. Old Mission Lighthouse, 
north of Traverse City, is on a site midway between the 
equator and the north pole. There are other attractions, 


Youthful crew skims over shallow waters in sturdy sailboat on small 


inland lake, popular pastime for millions of Michigan vacationers. 


too—a fifteenth-century hymnal, four by five feet in size, 
made by Spanish monks and displayed at Olivet College 
in Olivet, and a monument at the grave of Jonathan 
Walker, immortalized as the Man With the Branded 
Hand, at Muskegon. 

Traverse City, on Lake Michigan, puts on a gigantic 
cherry festival in July, picking a queen to deliver a 
cherry pie to the President, while Charlevoix, a few 
miles north, stages a magnificent Venetian Nights show 
in August. 

Proud of its history and the millionaires who summer 
in the area, West Michigan boasts, too, of its beaches. 
You'll find some of the best at Warren Dunes, off US 12, 
at the southern boundary of the state; St. Joseph; 
Benton Harbor; South Haven; Saugatuck, scene of the 
Chicago-Saugatuck yacht races each July; Holland; 
Grand Haven; Muskegon; Pentwater; Ludington; 
Manistee; Elberta; Frankfort; Traverse City; Elk 
Rapids; Charlevoix and Petoskey, the “cement city.” - 

Whether you arrive by the east, central or western 
routes of Lower Michigan, you will come, one day, to 
Mackinaw City—and once there you will want to visit 
historic Mackinac Island in the Straits [See ‘TRAVEL, 
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michigan 


July, 1953]. Known as Michigan’s “summer capital,” 
the island is off the tip of the Lower Peninsula and 
reached by ferry. 

British soldiers built the fort on the island in 1780 
for use as a stronghold during the Revolution and 
again in the War of 1812. The fort still stands, pre- 
served for the tourists, and so do the buildings of the 
early traders and old St. Ann’s Church, first Catholic 
church in the Great Lakes region. The island—site of 
the Grand Hotel, largest resort hotel in the world— 
is loaded with pioneering history, but it is most fa- 
mous for the horse. No automobiles are allowed on 
the island, in spite of frequent and vigorous efforts 
to introduce them. If you are going to see anything 
of the island, you have a choice of going by carriage 
or walking. 

When you have seen the Lower Peninsula, you will 
cross the Straits and visit one of the nation’s most fasci- 
nating regions—the colorful Upper Peninsula, a slice 
of land owned by Michigan but attached to Wisconsin. 
The 300-mile-long peninsula stretches from Sault Ste. 
Marie, site of the famous Soo Locks [See TRAVEL, May, 
1955] (which carry more shipping than the Panama 
and Suez canals combined) on the east, to Ironwood, on 
the west. From St. Ignace, highway M 28 will take you 
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to the Soo, then westward along a scenic route to New- 
berry and the Tahquamenon Falls; Munising and Pi 
tured Rocks; Marquette, Ishpeming and Negaune 
iron mining centers; and on to the picturesque Kewe 
naw Peninsula, jumping-off place (by cruiser) to Is 
Royale National Park [See TRavEL, July, 1954], home J 
of moose, in Lake Superior. You will pass the Chippews 
Indian reservation at Assinins, near L’Anse and Baraga, 
spectacular scenic areas along Lake Superior’s heavily 
forested sections and the copper mines (one is open to” 
tourists, at Ripley) in the Hancock, Houghton ang 


‘Calumet districts. 


Highway US 41 connects with M 28 at Marqueua 
and at Houghton you will link with M 26 to reach the 
Porcupine Mountains, site of the Lake of the Clouds, 
and the iron mining regions on the Michigan- Wee 
border. 

It was in the Keweenaw Peninsula, the fingerland : 
that juts out into Lake Superior, that an 1840 pioneer 
named Royale discovered native copper while searching 
for his lost pig in a pit. At Fort Wilkins, near Copper | 
Harbor, at the tip of the Peninsula, the Union Army 
established a convalescent camp—and the stockade and — 
barracks still stand as a tourist attraction. Brockway 
Mountain, towering 1,370 feet above Lake Superior 
between Copper and Eagle Harbors, is the highest peak 
in the midwest reached by automobile. When copper 
prices rose at the turn of the century, fortunes were 
made in the scores of mines of the Copper Country, but 
today only a few mines are still in operation. 

Today the Copper Country is one of the midwest’s | 
most spectacular resort areas, boasting excellent accom- 
modations, fine fishing and bathing, cool summer 
weather and a conglomeration of nationalities. 

From the western extremities of the Upper Peninsula, 
along US 2, visitors will travel through colorful iron 
mining towns like Iron River and Iron Mountain, and 
back to the Straits along the top of Lake Michigan, 
through shoreline sand dunes. 

How much a place to lay your head costs in Michigan | 
depends on how big your pocketbook is—or how much 
luxury you like. Time was when a motel room ran 
about $5.00 a night. Now it’s $7.00. And for $9.00 you | 
can have radio, television and a picture window. 

Cottages go at about $50.00 a week, on the average, 
for four people, with all the fancy frills, including 
refrigerator, electric stove and showers, and you can | 
have a natural fireplace if you’re willing to pay $75.00. 
Dude ranch rates run about $70.00 a week, with meals. , | 
The average regular resort wants about $100 and, if 
you've nothing but time and money, there are super 
swank resort hotels that ask $35.00 a day, per person, 
without batting an eye—except, possibly, yours. | 

Mighty, lake-split Michigan, geographically unique | 
in the U. S., makes an equally amazing area for magnifi- 


cent meanders any time of the year—and anywhere 
within its wide borders. 
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BY GEORGE ROBEY 


VEN THE WOMEN Of the family, not to be outdone 

by father and the boys, are tucking a fishing rod 

into the car with the other luggage and hoping to 
trick a trout on that vacation tour through the West. 
An inviting spot at the edge of some brawling stream 
seems a likely spot. But too often, all the family gets 
is an eyeful of magnificent scenery and no trout. It 
needn’t be so. A simple, uncostly change of tactics 
will make a lot of difference. 

On one of my scouting trips last fall I covered 
15,000 miles of the West, looking for the best hunt- 
ing and fishing spots. I turned the car onto a tor- 
tuous gravel road that climbed to 10,000 feet into 


the Hoback Mountains. There, at a dude ranch, I sat 


and talked a spell with an old friend who is one of 
the best fly fishermen in the West. 

He was busy with a gang of elk hunters, but I could 
see he would rather have grabbed a fishing rod and 
gone with me to some of the haunts of native black 
spotted trout. I was familiar with the country so I 
simply asked him to direct me to the best fishing. 

I was surprised at his answer. There were high lakes, 
minutes away from his ranch, where trout fishing was 
touted to be “out of this world.” A clear, inviting stream 
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VACATION TROUT 


ran almost at his doorstep, but it was too soon from 
the melting glaciers to contain many trout. The 
rancher sent me back from whence I had come, far 
down in the valley where a much-travelled highway 
to Yellowstone National Park followed the deep-pooled, 
picturesque Hoback River. For many miles along this 
highway you could stop your car anywhere along the 
road, walk a few steps to the river and fish from land 
that is part of the Teton National Forest. National 
forests belong to the people of the United States, so 
they need have no fear of trespassing on private land. 

Along this stretch of highway, tourist accommoda- 
tions are available at nominal prices charged every- 
where. No need to pay the high rates which dude 
ranches must charge hard-going sportsmen who want 
pack trains to the rugged, remote places and all the 
accouterments attached thereto. 

If you prefer camping in a trailer or tent, facilities 
are provided along this and many other western 
streams. Forest camps have safe drinking water, ures 
places and picnic tables. 

I was especially surprised when my rancher friend 
told me that he does most of his fishing along this 
stream and has taken five-pound cutthroats and lesser- 
sized brook trout and rainbows as well as brown trout 
of prodigious sizes right under the highway bridges 
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Author's father examines cutthroat trout caught in Hoback River. 


over which the tourists race madly in search of less 
frequented waters. 

It may surprise you, but in many trips by auto- 
mobile through some of the most scenic areas of the 
West, I have caught more trout in wayside streams 
than I ever creeled on expensive pack trips. True, I 
have fished these easy, free waters more often and 
diligently. But the facts of the matter are that most 
streams of the West, particularly those close to the 
highways, are more heavily stocked with trout than 
the more remote lakes in high places. Outlet streams 
from these lakes are too near their glacier source to 
be good trout water. Those hardest to reach endure 
the lightest fishing pressure. 

Roadside streams take a real beating from hope- 
ful anglers. But the fact that you catch no trout in 
them should not lead you to believe that these streams 
are fished out. The trout are there. You may not be 
using the right methods to get them. 

The tourist agencies of various states hope to en- 
courage you to travel their highways, buy their gaso- 
line, patronize their lodging facilities and view their 
scenic and historical attractions. They place consid- 
erable emphasis on fishing. This is because there is a 
growing inclination on the part of the traveling public 
to enjoy the outdoors. Fishing is one of many ways to 
do this. Consequently, the stocking of streams for visit- 
ing tourists is carried out on a considerable scale. 

Actually, the reasons for not catching the trout are 
quite simple. If you were going to play a game of golf 
you would naturally not think of using a ball bat. Yet, 
it is almost as bad to use a bass-casting outfit in an 
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attempt to outwit a trout. Trout are - sensitive asked 
fastidious in their tastes, wary of large lures that splash 
the water. They will even scorn heavy artificial flies | 
and have an exasperating disdain for the lightest dry | 
fly if it is not delicately presented. 

Even the usually reliable garden worm is not a good | 
bait for trout in the clear-water streams of the West 
for the simple reason that by the time you have got 
close enough to the trout to offer the worm, he has 
seen you and the jig is up. 

The surest way to lure a trout into the skillet is by | 
offering him a dainty morsel resembling some item 
of his preferred diet. That would be an artificial fly. 
What fly you use and how you present it will deter- 
mine your success. It is not difficult. You do not have | 
to study fly-casting half a lifetime, nor do you need to 
know the case history of every insect that starts out as_ 
a nymph in the bottom of the stream and emerges 
from the surface at unpredictable times as a full- 
blown, winged curiosity. That is for the experts and 
the entomologists. 

Here are the items you need for an inexpensive and — 
sure approach to the thrill of catching a trout: | 

(1) A light-weight, inexpensive glass fiber rod, 
seven or eight feet long, weighing three or four ounces, 
and costing $5.00 to $50.00 depending upon your 
shopping ability. 

(2) A single-action fly reel, the purpose of which is" 
simply to hold the fly line when you are not using it. 
Such a reel can be purchased as cheaply as $2.50. 

(3) A level fly line, size D or E. This will cost from 
$2.50 to $5.00. If you want to increase your chances of 
catching trout, buy the tapered line either in size 
HDH or HEH. These cost approximately twice to 
three times as much as the level line, but they enable 
you to lay a dry fly down with greater finesse. 

(4) Half a dozen tapered leaders, size 4X. These are 
made of nylon and taper down from a heavy end, which 
you attach to the line, to almost hair-like fineness 
where you attach the fly. These leaders are the most 
important item of your equipment in catching trout. 
The leaders can also be purchased in silkworm gut 
which needs to be soaked before using. They have 
advantages in that they will not tangle as easily as the 
nylon leaders which need not be soaked in water be- 
fore using, and which cost about 30 cents apiece. 

(5) A selection of flies. You need not make a fed- 
eral project out of this purchase, either. Simply buy 
a good supply of brown hackle and gray hackle flies 
on No. 12 hooks. Buy half of them in dry flies and half 
in wet flies. Get a small bottle of fly dope to make the 
dry flies float better and be sure they are the best for 
they must ride high and dry on the trout pools if you 
are to have any luck. 

That is all the equipment you need unless you want 
to be optimistic and buy a creel. A pair of trout 
waders are nice, but they’re not necessary. Hip boots 
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‘ill do, or you may do as I often do—wade in wearing 
ld trousers and canvas sneakers. Often you do not 
eed to wade at all as much of the trout water in 
aller Western streams can be reached from pebble 
sores. 
- Now a few instructions about using the equipment. 
#ven mother and daughter can get the hang of it in 
+ few minutes well enough to have a barrel of fun and 
Match an occasional trout. Just read up a bit on fly- 
sting and learn to cast about 30 feet of line. That’s 
Jasy, and it is usually enough to reach the deep riffles 
Ynd pools where the trout are lying. 

Approach a deep pool or riffle from the shallow side 
i the stream. Don’t walk fast or tramp heavily in 
iipproaching the place where you intend to cast your 
‘y. Don’t make any wild and unnecessary motions. 
Hust get about 30 feet of line or less into the air and 
lrop the fly lightly. 
Cast slightly up stream so that your fly will float 
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Autumn Vacation 


Angler flycasts for Dolly Varden trout in 
quiet bend in Montana's Flathead River. 
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Colorado offers accommodations of 
every type. Hotels, Motels, Dude Ranches, 
Mountain Lodges, Campgrounds. 


Literature Packet, 


Mail Coupon NOW! 


COLORADO CLIMATE—The Magic Ingredient 


naturally for a short distance. Keep your line straight 
from the rod tip to the floating fly. 

You will learn quickly to tell when a trout takes 
your fly. Sometimes it merely disappears in a dimple 
on the quiet surface of a pool. Sometimes you can see 
the flash of the trout in the clear water of a riffle as he 
rises to the fly. Seeing the silvery flash, raise the rod tip 
and set the hook. 

Fish the dry flies by day and the wet flies at dusk. 
This is not an infallible rule of action, for trout will 
often rise to wet flies in the middle of the day. But 
allowing the wet fly to sink in the deep water against 
the far bank, either at the edge of a pool or in the fast 
water of a riffle, will often result in your hooking a 
trout without being aware that you had a strike. 

You will never realize the additional joys that a suc- 
cessful trout-fishing venture can add to your western 
tour until you tangle with a lusty, leaping trout in the 
white water of a musical stream. @ 


IN Colorful 


1ORADO 


AUTUMN VACATIONLAND 


Come renew your zest for living in the 
invigorating mountain air...in the splendor 
of the Rockies robed for Autumn. Evergreen 
splashed with aspen gold and red...tall 
peaks capped by a crest of snow and framed 
by a sky bluer than you’ve ever seen! 

So much to do! Drive broad, paved 
highways through spectacular scenery...ride 
or hike romantic trails to remote alpine lake 
and glacier country. Visit gold mines of yes- 
teryear... historic museums. See exciting West- 
ern rodeos, fairs, fiestas. Catch fighting trout 
in crystal lakes and streams, hunt deer, elk, 
bear! Bring your camera to capture every 
memorable moment! 


COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
506 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
PLEASE SEND: 

(—1 54-page full-color Vacation Guide 

List of Statewide Events for Fall 

Full color State Highway Map Folder 


[] Hotel, Resort, Motel, Dude Ranch information. 
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GRAND 
MAVAN 


BY GEORGE DANIELL 


F YOU WANT to get away from it all and still enjoy 

life, try the island of Grand Manan, in the Bay of 

Fundy, south of the Canadian Province of New 
Brunswick, of which they are a part. I went there first 
to get away from too many August-September hay fever 
pollens. It worked, but my stay was hardly passive re- 
laxation, as I found so much of interest on this 26-mile- 
long, five-mile-wide island. 

First of all, the people, mostly hardy Scotch-English 
fishermen and women, are very friendly and cordial. 

I took my car on the ferry from Eastport, Maine, 
which takes three to four hours but is a beautiful ride 
as it stops at other islands on the way. A complete green- 
horn, I hit the pine-bordered dirt road going east look- 
ing for that most picturesque spot. Soon I had to ask 
directions of a young fisherman on his way home. He 
rode a short distance with me, gave me as much infor- 
mation as I could hold, and insisted I come home to 
dinner with him and his family. I had dinner of fresh 
fish, lots of potatoes, and fresh berry pie, and set out on 
the road again. I found a compact, clean and comfort- 
able boarding house at Seal Cove just before dark. 

There are five or six towns on Grand Manan, the 
chief one also called Grand Manan. Then there are 
such places as Castalia, Seal Cove and Little Dark Har- 
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Engine-powered fishing boat pulls into Grand Manan harbor at peal 
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bor. Seal Cove is a busy and very pic 
turesque fishing village which is in 
some phase of productivity almost 
all the time. As the tide rise and fall 
here averages around 70 feet, it takes 
| rare ingenuity on the part of the 
fishermen to keep their boats handy 
when needed, and for the rest of the 
| inhabitants to keep out of the water 
or mud, At high tide, the towns 
| are fresh with clean cold water, like 
| a wooden Venice. At low tide, the 
is around the corner and the 
houses stand high on stilts, ankle 
deep in mud. Te a great degree, this 
tide controls their lives. 

Herring here is king, and the 
usual pattern is to get up around 
three in the morning, don boots and 
heavy gear, push dories into the wa- 
ter—sometimes a long push—man 
the fish boats left out from the shore, 
| and approach the weirs, telling by 
| the feel if there are enough fish to 
bother with. When there are, they 
then go in with their boats, form a 
| circle, drop nets and slowly clase m, 
pulling up the nets at the same time, 
They shovel the fish into the hold 
and sail back to town where at high 
tide they transter their catch to vats 
in the fish houses where they are 
salted. Then they are strung through 
the gills, usually by the fishermen’s 
and -hung out on little 
wooden horses in the sun to dry, 
| prior to being smoked. 
| Grand Manan has abundant cat 


| tle and chickens and _ vegetables 


sea 


WIV es, 


enough for its own needs, including 
a delicious pea that you eat shell 
and all. The island seaweed is coms 
mercialized for medicinal as well as 
manure purposes. I would say it 
would be an excellent place for art 
ists to go who did not want to fing 
the rocks daubed with colors from 
painters before them, 

The scenery gets more spectacus 
lar as you drive eastward, culminat 
ing at South Head Light, a spectacus 
lar white lighthouse with a farms 
house attached, overlooking cliffs 
into the open North Atlantic. It is 
over ten miles from Seal Cove, the 
nearest village. T was put up for a 
week at the lighthouse and had a 
simple white room overlooking all 
that space and sea and three large 
meals a day. Walking along the 
top of the cliff was endlessly varied 
and you could hike a good five miles 
if you felt so inclined. The yellow 
grass moors and secluded pine woods 
belie the ferocity of the Atlantic, 

There are ample boarding houses 
and small hotels on Grand Manan 
but no luxury accommodations as 
vet, and no night clubs. There are 
a few movie houses, and also occa: 
sional fogs of stupendous thickness, 
for diversion, There are taxis for 
those without cars, and bicycles for 
those without taxis, and the walk- 
ing is excellent for those without 
bieveles. There are hammocks for 
those left over. 

For a unigue vacation off the 
beaten path, inexpensive but not 
too far away, visit Grand Manan. @ 


Author enjoyed week vacation staying at combination farm-lighthouse which overlooks sea. 
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Odds and Inns 


ISNEYLAND Hotel at Anaheim, 
Calif., $10,000,000 structure 
with 104 rooms, opens in Au- 

st, has swimming pool, cabana 

farea.... Hilton Hotels has leased 

‘Cincinnati's Netherland Plaza Ho- 
tel for 25 years, bought Terrace 

@Plaza Hotel. ... New Sheraton Ho- 

el in Philadelphia, twenty stories 

igh, opens in October. ... Hotel 

@Sherman in Chicago inaugurated 

heliport service on its eighteenth 

Gfloor. ... Construction begins soon 

on 1,000-room Hilton Kansas City. 

... U.S. backing is sought for pro- 
Hposed 30-story skyscraper hotel in 

Naples, Italy.... Many owners are 

seriously considering keeping hotels 

Yopen only 5 days a week, as a top 

accounting firm showed that hotels 

yin big cities would save money by 
closing weekends. ... Vacationers 
staying in Miami during last two 
years spent average of only $11.81 
per day. Almost half of vacationers 

pdrove there, 33°% came by air, 13% 

»by train... . Travelers in future can 

expect electronic baggage belts to 

take luggage from hotel desks to 

}rooms, says Sheraton Hotels presi- 

edent... Whiteface Inn on Lake 

Placid, N. Y., has completed new 

# $35,000 yacht basin for hotel guests. 

y7.. Lucerne Hotel in Miami, Fla., 

offers services of marriage counselor 

i for newlyweds during summer sea- 

son....Iran plans $7,000,000 lux- 

Pury hotel at Teheran, with 400 

/ rooms, air-conditioning, swimming 

‘pool, nightclub, theatre, structure 

'to be built by American firm, oper- 

‘ated by Sonnabend hotel chain.... 

/Lake Champlain’s Basin Harbor 

‘Hotel in Vermont added horse sta- 

| ble for teenagers. ... Van Cortland 

~Motel in NYC now has chauffeurs 
to drive cars of sightseeing guests 

‘through heavy city traffic... . Chain 

' of luxury hotels in Venezuela is be- 

ing built to accommodate American 

tourists... . Modern 300-room hotel 

/is planned in Florence, Leahy asen ts 

Two new hotels, 15 chalets were 

erected at foot of Matterhorn in 
Switzerland. .. . Over 60% of all 
hotels in France are modernizing 

their buildings this year. .. . Airlines 
Hotel in Bombay is first hotel in 

India to be completely air-condi- 

tioned. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Hilton to Bui 


ILTON Hotels Corp. will build 
H and operate a new, $15,000,- 
000 hotel in the Gateway 
Center development of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle. 

To be called the Pittsburgh Hil- 
ton, the hotel will face Point State 
Park whose 36 acres are a part of 
the huge Golden Triangle redevel- 
opment plan. 

Gateway Center occupies some 23 
acres in what was once a dilapidated 
section of downtown Pittsburgh. 
Its renaissance is a part of Pitts- 
burgh’s two-billion-dollar rehabili- 
tation program that started shortly 
after the close of World War II. 

The Pittsburgh Hilton will be a 
seventeen-story, completely air-con- 
ditioned structure, containing 800 
rooms and a large group of public 
function rooms. The building will 
be designed so all rooms have un- 
restricted views of the park, the 
Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers, plus the skyline of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Construction will begin sometime 
within the next six months and the 
hotel will be ready for occupancy 


ld Downtown Pittsburgh Hotel 


Circled drawing of Pittsburgh Hilton shows how new hotel will overloook Gateway Center. 


in 1958. According to officials, the 
Pittsburgh Hilton’s grand ballroom 
will be one of the largest hotel ball- 
rooms in the world, seating some 
2,000 people. Its 20,000 square feet of 
space can be separated into smaller 
ballrooms by the use of disappear- 
ing walls. Some ten to twelve private 
dining rooms are planned, seating 
from 20 to 100 guests. 

An exhibit hall of some 20.000 
square feet is planned. Access to its 
entrance will be via a roadway 
through a sunken garden. 

An unusual feature will be the 
hotel’s special motor entrance and 
registration desk for guests who 
drive their own automobiles. This 
will be separate from the main en- 
trance, eliminating the necessity 
for motorists to go through the main 
lobby to reach their rooms. Because 
of the hotel’s location near the new 
bridges and the east-west trans- 
continental highway traffic, the 
motor entrance will be especially 
convenient. Ample garage and park- 
ing facilities will be available to 
handle peak crowds of exhibitors 
and hotel guests. 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 
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Travel Crosswords Answer Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 
1 Ducky joint 
5 Ticket collector (2 wds.) 

14 Had a falling out with the head 

15 This will make you see red 

16 Exercise 

17 You ought to know him—with 
only one man he makes an an- 
cient empire 

18 You can’t be even a little off if 
you are this 

19 Country spots in England 

21 Chair for Grace Kelly 

23 This water flower hides a lot of 
frogs 

24 Foundation of American home 

25 Condensed apartment 

26 His name is Solomon at good 
old Yale 

27 Tourist Information (just before 
do-re-me) 

28 Them as has does this 

30 What the guest of honor should 
never forget to do 

31 Things for husbands to jump 
through 

34 English uncle 

35 The Governor himself backed 
this up 

36 When you go through this you 
find yourself in the mole world 

37 What a Hollywood yesman says 
to everybody but the boss 

38 This is what you’ll.see in Boston 
during their spring marathon 

40 A broken reed 

41 What poison ivy does in Vermont 

43 Isn’t incorrect 

44, Where President Eisenhower put 


the pill 

45 Lady who shines up the harvest 
moon in Greece 

46 Prohibition hot weather cock- 
tails 

47 This closes the door on many 
things 


48 Where the farmer found his wife 

49 Rights of horses 

50 What happened after the bride- 
groom said, “You look terrible 
in that hat!”’ 

51 What Nixon has been in the past 

53 Acts human 

54 Exercise the ear 

56 Sixty-four-dollar word for just 
plain nuts 

58 You call this a 
cheesy! 

59 Old, old stories 

60 Little endings 

62 This is what you need to make 
love in Athens 

63 The people who built this town 
hoped for Angels but all they 
got were stars (2 wds.) 

64 Serpentine letters 


house? It’s 
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Vertical 
Sit well (mot Osbert) 
What to put a liar under 
Chemical to send a telegram on 
Bags 
What the footless man never gets 
This writer always has a point 


This could be enough if it ended. 


properly 

Bitter.Green 

The way planes do not run at the 
pole 

This will show you how much 
energy you have 

Number of jokes Jimmy Durante 
says he has 

Margarine’s companion 
Hide-out for the bird-brained 
Home of the Manhattan cock- 
tail! (abb.) 

Not hearts, spades, diamonds 
nor clubs, but still a bid (abb.) 
Stands taken on drinking 

Pierre who wrote in Paree 
Heavyweights 

How to love a screen star 

These lead a dog’s life 

What the chicken who crosses 
the road gets 

Well-known French martyrs 
What the opera induces 

It’s against the law to put these 
in your family album in Tennes- 
see 

If these came evenly they’d make 
scores 

Where Junior regretted he had a 
date with Dad 

Apple squeezers 

What fiery mud slingers leave 
behind 


| Sweepers from Asia 


Give it the air 

This is the way the poet hurries 
This is what you hear in Oslo 
Wilson Meissner 

Kind of timber short cashiers 
take to 

Creation of Moby Dick’s creator 
What Milton Berle did at dinner 


| What you generally take when 


your broker telephones 
Swelled heads 


Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion (abb.) 


The Em’s end in the television 
show 


This is a compliment 


travel can be 


4 CHILD'S PL 


More resorts now aim at family trade with special features for kids. 


EVERAL MILLION youngsters under thirteen years © 
age will be touring around the United State 
with their parents this year, and innkeepers ar 

building play areas to corner this profitable famil 
business. In some spots, the playpens consist merely o 
swings; in other cases, seesaws, sandboxes and eve! 
wading pools. Some of the more progressive mote 
owners and hotel men have built special playroom 
for the traveling kids. 

A recent survey by the Toy Manufacturers of th. 
U\S.A., Inc., official association of the industry, indi 
cates that about one out of four motels, hotels or re 
sorts is equipped with some form of play area for th 
youngsters. Space has forced some of these lodges t 
be satisfied with a small outdoor play area. Howeye1 
larger motels have elaborate playrooms, older hotel 
are setting aside areas indoors for the children to pla 
and the newer structures are incorporating playroom 
into basic building designs. 

Because most motels, hotels and resorts often depen| 
on return visits by their guests, play facilities fc 
youngsters have become a must. Two of Miami 
newest motels, Sun City and Desert Inn, have bui 
special playrooms. 

Out of 350 guests at the Desert Inn, 75 ee 
children. When not using the Kiddies’ Pool under t 
supervision of a trained counselor, they take to an it 
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(oor Rivon for games, Hh ets “drawing on the 
Mackboard or watching children’s programs on TV. 
Sun City has two counselors on duty between 8:00 
jm. and 8:00 p.m., teaching music and ballet, setting 
ip shows and entertainment for the younger set. A 
ping-pong room, a TV den and an air-conditioned play- 
90m equipped with arts and craft equipment, blocks 
nd clay, books and games can also accommodate eager 
“foungsters. The outdoor equipment features swings 
nd slides, shuffleboard and a swimming pool with all 
ypes of beach balls and inflatables. 

Counselors at motels and resorts find that toys are 
heir best assistants. By providing the children with 
olls, stuffed animals, pushed, pulled and self-propelled 
ehicles, care of the children becomes easier. Simi- 
Yarly, in the playrooms, toys are the foundation on 
hich the children build most of their fun. And while 
he children play under expert supervision, their 
Soarents are free to pursue their own pleasures, from 
Wightseeing to sun-bathing. 

As Dr. Grace Langdon, Child Development ‘Advisor 
o the American Toy Institute, says, “Children need 
joys. They need them for fun. They need them to 
Yatisfy the ever-present urge to be active, to be up and 
joing. They need them for all of the investigating 

Jind exploring, experimenting, discovering, manipulat- 
“yng and creating that is so much a part of growing.” 
sThese needs don’t cease when a family goes away on 
1 vacation. 

7 The trend may be new, but the idea has proven it- 
‘Self over the years. At the Marlborough-Blenheim in 
wAtlantic City, they've had a children’s playroom for 
Myer twenty years. 

In addition to playrooms and playground facilities, 
ynany hotels and motels also have baby-sitting arrange- 
ments, allowing parents to get away for the evening 
land revel in a real vacation. 

With the birth rate continuing at about 7,500 per 
jay and the size of the American family increasing, 
imotel operators find it profitable to provide play 
facilities for the youngsters. A small initial outlay for 
jplaygrcund equipment or playroom materials often 
‘induces a family to stay longer. 

| In Hollywood, two motels, the Eldorado and the 
Tropicana, have special family accommodations in- 
cluding a heated kiddies’ pool, cribs and numerous 8 

Besides providing play facilities, many hotels, 
cluding the Sheraton chain, have instituted family 


‘with special rates for children. 

Leading representatives claim that hotels today must 
‘offer these extras not only because of the increase in 
the size of the families, but because of the competi- 
tion in resort and vacation areas. Parents appreciate 
the presence of special facilities for children, and 
more and more resorts are, at last, giving the kids a 


break, too. # 
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plans to aid parents with their vacation problems, 


Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 
Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


1. Along the Quaysides of the River around that mag- 
nificent bridge, the Pont Alexander, motor boats, sail 
boats and small vagabond ships are tied in the summer- 
time. Here the owners sometimes live in the coolness 
around the water, and many tourists come to admire 
the little colony. In what city will you find it? 


2. What is called the ‘‘little Switzerland” of South 
Africa? 


3. You are in the desert. You speak to the Inscrutable 
Lady but she does not answer, but a dozen voices say, 
“Have a Camel!’’ Where are you, and who is the In- 
scrutable Lady? 


4. Where is the famous straw market in Italy? 


5. What is new about (a) Teterborough? (b) Peter- 
borough? 


6. When you were driving through Europe did you | 
see the wall half a mile inland where the Romans used 
to tie up their ships before the sea receded? Nearby 
is the tower of Julius Caesar. Name the town. 


7. What romantic city smells of fish? 


8. In what European country do you get pasteurized 
milk in every hotel and restaurant from tuberculin 
tested herds? 


9. Is Reykjavik 
(a) The Russian equivalent of tourist class? 
(b) A city in Iceland? 
(c) Pretender to the Spanish throne? 
(d) Ancient Scottish name for golf? 


10. If you took a tour from Fairbanks to Point Bar- 
row, in what country would you be? 


11. Where is Two Lights? Hey, you Maine fiends, 
where is Two Lights? 


12. What county in Ireland would you expect to 
find all bottled up? 


13. If you are going on an historic tour this summer 
(a) where will you go to find “Old Ironsides”; (b) is 
she still seaworthy? 


14. If you wandered through Christopher Street, 
turned into Bleecker, and ended up in MacDougal 
Street, in what famous village would you be? 


15. Warm Bounces, Virginia, is actually what? 
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Genesee River knifes into soft shale, limestone to form seventeen-mile gorge studded with waterfalls, lookout points, 600-foot cliffs. 


grand canyon of the } \ \ | 


BY BASIL H. DUMBLETON 


IFTY MILES south of Rochester, 
N. Y., the Genesee River pre- 
sents one of the East’s finest 
nature  spectaculars—the Grand 
Canyon of the East. For ages now, 
the river has been preparing the 
show—knifing deep through soft 
shale and limestone to form a seven- 
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teen-mile gorge with cliffs reaching 
600 feet in height. 

Along the way, the river tumbles 
over three major waterfalls includ- 
ing the 107-foot Middle Falls which 
is one of the highest in the East. Up. 
stream is the 70-foot Upper Falls. 
Below are 70-foot “steps” at Lower 
Falls. Just below the Falls is the 
popular flume area where the river 


is only eight feet wide but more that 
50 feet deep. Further downstream 
Wolf Creek trips down a 300-f00 
staircase before entering the Gene 
see. 

In the Falls area, the visitor 1 
Letchworth State Park can stan 


~at the edge of the gorge and loo 


down the steep, barren cliffs. Or h 
can make the long descent to th 
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yjriver itself, down well-kept foot- 
}paths. Downstream, the walls give 
fway to gentler slopes and the banks 
fare covered with maple, elm and 
#pine. One of the most popular times 
ito visit the park is October when 
“frost adds a touch of flaming color 
to this green carpet. 

It was autumn when William 
Letchworth, a wealthy Buffalo busi- 
nessman, visited the park area back 
in 1857. But lumbermen had been 
there before him and left their 
mark. A deserted sawmill with the 
inevitable pile of sawdust stood 
where giant pines once flourished. 
Letchworth bought more than 1,000 
pacres along the river in the hopes of 
saving the area from further plun- 
Eder. When he died, the land was 
deeded to the state to form the 
SHnucleus of the present 13,000-acre 
W park. 

% Many white men had visited the 
beautiful valley before Letchworth. 
7A few had come to see. Many had 
scome to plunder. To all, the gorge 
#was an obstacle to progress. 

| Engineers for the Genesee Valley 
Canal Company were among the 
first to pit their skill against the 
Hgorge. That was back in 1840 when 
@canal transportation was enjoying 
Fits boom. Instead of going around 
the valley, Canal officials decided to 
go through it with a tunnel 1,082 
feet long, 27 feet high, and 20 feet 
iwide. The cost would be great but 
J) expensive locks would be elimin- 
ated. But the tunnel was never com- 
9 pleted. Sliding rock forced the com- 
‘} pany to abandon the project. In- 
© stead, the canal was penned to the 
© edge of the cliff, 100 feet above the 
») river. 

| This unfinished cave still re- 
4 mains. Some of the natives like to 


7 admit that bats probably have sole 
squatter’s rights. In fact, a Cornell 
| University student, while studying 
for his thesis, recently found that 
>| the abandoned cave houses one of 
3) the largest and perhaps most im- 
+ portant bat colonies in North Amer- 
# ica. Six species were found there and 
» these are the only known species on 
the whole continent. Several hun- 
_ dred have been banded and report- 
ed in many states as well as Canada. 
' In 1852, the Attica and Hornell 
© Railroad challenged the river and 
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started work on a bridge across the 
deep gorge a few hundred yards up 
the river from the Upper Falls. It 
took the pooled skill of many of the 
best engineers in the country to com- 
plete what was then the largest 
wooden bridge in the world—253 
feet above the river. More than 


1,500,000 board feet of lumber were 
used. 


Here was an engineering master- 


piece. Every board in the giant 
structure could be individually re- 
moved and repaired without weak- 
ening the span. But early one morn- 
ing some 23 years later, word spread 
through the nearby hamlet of Por- 
tageville that the Portage Bridge 
was on fire. Few actually saw the 
fire, for it took only a short time for 
the 253-foot bridge to burn to the 
river. 


wooden span, overlooks 70-foot Upper Falls. 


From stone-stepped look- 
out point, tourists can 
watch swirling waters 
splash over Lower Falls 
in Letchworth State Park, 
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SPORTS 
TRAVEL 


SWIMMING 


sport. However, by 1837 there were six indoor pools in London, a National 

Swimming Society in England was formed, and more clubs were soon organ- 
ized throughout the Continent and the U.S. When a British club invited some North 
American Indians to London for an exhibition, the unorthodox craw] was introduced 
to Europe and supplanted the breast stroke as the standard style for speed races. 


WIMMING, until the Nineteenth Century, was considered more a novelty than a 


In the U.S., swimming surged ahead as one of the nation’s favorite summer sports 
and with the growth of indoor pools in schools, clubs, colleges and YMCAs, it is 
rapidly becoming an all-year activity. Exhibitions and championship races now draw 
capacity crowds throughout the U.S. 


U.S. EVENTS: Olympic eliminations will be held in Detroit Aug. 7, 8, 9, 10. Par- 
ticipants who qualify at this meet will compete in the Melbourne Olympics from Nov. 
28 to Dec. 7. Another important meet is the Men’s National Outdoor Championships 
held in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, July 27-29. 


FOREIGN EVENTS: The most famous swimming event is the English Channel 
crossing which was first swum by Capt. Matthew Webb of Great Britain in 1875. The 
English Channel has been churned by imitators—and coastal visitors might witness 
another exhausted entrant emerge almost any summer day. Some 85 swimmers have 
successfully made the crossing, the current record of 10 hours 50 minutes made by 
Hassan Abd-el-Rehim of Egypt in 1950. Britain’s annual swimming meet is Aug. 9 
in Broadstairs, Kent; its swimming championship at Blackpool, Lancaster, Sept. 3-8. 
Italy holds championship swims during weekends throughout the summer in Genoa, 
Rome, Turin and Florence. Germany schedules a water meet at Hamm, Westphalia, 
Aug. 3-5. In Japan, college swimmers compete Aug. 15-27 in Tokyo. The Canadian 
National Exhibition Amateur 2 Mile Race will be held in Toronto Aug. 24-Sept. 8. 


Australia stages colorful parades of life guards each January at Manly Beach, Sydney. 
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should certainly see the Grand Car} 


eanyon bs 


So men went back to work and 
just 47 days later—a record—a ney 
steel span was completed in it: 
place. Today, the giant diesels of the 
Erie Railroad shuttle across the 
bridge. And the more ambitious 
park visitor struggles up the steep 
embankment to the bridge for a 
view of the river as it winds through 
the gorge toward Lake Ontario 
some 50 miles away. 

Even today the Genesee gorge 
challenges man’s engineering know. 
how. Latest example is the 246-foot 
federal dam near Mt. Morris, N. Y.. 
at the north end of the park. It's 
the newest attraction for park visi- 
tors. 

The gorge itself remains un. 
changed, as Letchworth wished. In 
the park, a web of hard-surfaced 
roads criss-cross the area and lead te 
lookouts and picnic areas. There's 
an Indian and Pioneer Museum 
The “Last Council House of the 
Senecas” recalls the days wher 
“Gen-ne-see”’ was viewed only by the 
Indians. There’s the grave anc 
statue of Mary Jemison, “White 
Woman of the Genesee.” She wa: 
the only survivor when Indian: 
massacred her family more than 206 
years ago. She lived with the Senecas 
married into the tribe, and became 
a power behind the throne. 

A Mary Jemison Pageant, depict: 
ing the life of this region’s mos 
famous white woman, is the high. 
light at Letchworth during spring’ 

A swimming pool and moderr 
cafeteria are among the latest addii 
tions to the park. 

Footpaths lead to lookouts along 
the gorge and through a large tree 
arboretum. Rustic cabins can_bé 
rented at modest rates and hote: 
accommodations are available a 
Glen Iris Inn, once the home o 
William Letchworth. | 

The park can be reached by Stat 
Highways 39, 19A or 36, about 5! 
miles south of Rochester and th| 
same distance east of Buffalo. Th! 
New York Thruway passes only 
few miles to the north of this region) 

It doesn’t top the spectacle of th| 
West’s giant wonder, but travele 


yon of the East for a well-roundes 
circuit of sightseeing. @ 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


LITTLE FOLDER recently sent me seems worthy of 
bringing to your attention, too. Entitled Copen- 
a hagen After Midnight, the brochure has an un- 
Musual section headed “Information Which We Hope 
ou Will Not Need.” Under this, sub-headings tell the 


® Additional pages give the visitor such frequently 
overlooked information as tram and bus fares, subur- 
»ban train hours, when to turn your car headlights on 
jin town, and similar data concerning the usual cus- 
‘@toms of a great capital city. 
We believe that booklets of such invaluable informa- 
Htion could well be adapted by other large cities, not 
nly in Europe but in the United States as well. Every 
“traveler knows how uncertainly he must face, for per- 


‘of a strange place. Guide books tell you the impressive 
Wsights to see, money converters take care of exchange 
\} problems, and maps show you where that museum is. 
“Only the minor points are forgotten—the things resi- 
tdents know and take for granted but that may leave the 
svisitor baffled and uneasy. 

Most travelers read about a place before they go to 


What's the bus fare in Memphis? How much does a 
haircut cost in Buffalo? What time do they stop serving 
¥ alcoholic beverages in Boston? Are there late movies in 
'¥ Chicago? 

' These minor points take on even more importance in 
foreign lands, of course. European capitals could well 
) copy Copenhagen’s booklet idea, and the Chambers of 
iy Commerce in large American cities could also adapt 
| this splendid method of letting the visitor know about 
) the little things, too. All travelers would be grateful— 
| and their stay would be much more enjoyable. 


HH. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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JATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirkland, Carveth Wells. 
Transportation: Harry A, Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


Neem eta eereeren: Haat es Seat tetas or eae ee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
Ad dressier net, Sanciein det cee Wd ea ee ee 
(please print) 
City 3 hz has Aa. ciate ison autores tteiet hee ea ee 
State ven me tiecare svc.) eens ateeuirs arasverbeddcacacesceashvars cae ae eee 
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you ean help 


KEEP 
MERIOA 
BEAUTIFUL 


BY EUGENE A. HILDRETH 


traveled away from home, with 

only six per cent going outside 
the United States. The record of an- 
nual visitors to the National Park 
areas alone jumped from 21,000,000 
in 1946 to 50,000,000 in 1955—and 
park officials estimate that there will 
be 80,000,000 visitors annually by 
1966. California had approximately 
4,000,000 tourists last year. Private 
automobiles continue to be the 
major means of all this vacation 
travel. 

Unfortunately, littering has kept 
pace with this increase in automo- 
tive travel. Today, “‘travel trash” 
has mushroomed into a major 
American problem. ‘Thousands of 
tons of refuse are thoughtlessly 
tossed on highways, beaches, parks 
and in other public areas every year. 
In addition to defacing the country- 
side and marring natural scenic 
beauty, litter constitutes a health, 
fire and safety hazard. It causes ero- 
sion in clogged highway drainage 


L: YEAR, 85,000,000 Americans 
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systems and _ creates breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes and rats. 
Broken glass or open tin cans in the 
grass or on the beach may cause in: 
jury, and rubbish alone started 
11,500 fires in Chicago last year. Pa- 
per and other objects thrown from 
a car can blow against the wind- 
shield of the vehicle behind and 
cause an accident. 

Taxpayers are footing the bills 
for all this, with more than $50,000,- 
000 of tax money being spent an- 
nually just for cleaning up primary 
highways alone. This could well be 
spent on the construction of urgent- 
ly needed new primary roads, or for 
roadside rests which would make a 
motor trip more enjoyable. 

The dreadful debris left by mo- 
bile litterbugs presents a problem 
whose solution rests in the hands— 
and habits—of every American. 
Some have already acted. Private 
citizens, civic and service organiza- 
tions, federal, state and local gov- 
ernmental agencies have taken con- 
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structive action to meet litter prob- 
lems. Their accomplishments have 
been substantial in the areas they 
are able to reach. But these many 
local anti-litter programs have re- 
quired coordination to achieve mass 
impact and lasting effect on an en- 
tire nation. Now something is being 
done on a nation-wide scale to alert 
every individual in America to his 
personal responsibility for good out- 
door manners—to replace the na- 
tional bad habit of littering with 
a national good habit of pride in 
cleaner, more attractive surround- 
ings. ; 

Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 
sponsor of this national movement, 
was organized over two years ago as 
a coordinating agency through 
which all industry, civic groups and 
government agencies can work to- 
gether to educate all citizens to an 
individual responsibility for solving 
the litter problem. 

Working with business and indus- 
try in this program is a National 
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Littered roadsides could become scenic sights like Virginia's Blue Ridge Parkway (right) if travelers felt sense of responsibility to nation, others. 


Advisory Council comprised of rep- 
resentatives from more than 40 na- 
tional civic and service organiza- 
tions. 

More than a score of national 
trade associations have passed reso- 
lutions endorsing the objectives of 
Keep America Beautiful and urging 
their members to cooperate in vari- 
ous ways, including the printing of 
proper disposal reminders on pack- 
ages and containers and asking all 
employees of their respective indus- 
tries to set an example in good out- 
door manners for their fellow citi- 
zens. 

Governors of all 48 states have 
endorsed the objectives of Keep 
America Beautiful, and state-wide 
litter-prevention and beautification 
programs are already in various 
stages of development in more than 
twenty states. Three of these state 
organizations are legally incorpo- 
rated—Keep Maryland Beautiful, 
Inc., Keep Vermont Beautiful, Inc., 


Keep Virginia Beautiful, Inc.—and 


several others have official state com- 
mittees appointed by the governor. 
Individual community projects are 
being conducted in all 48 states. 
Keep Maryland Beautiful was one 
of the first state-wide movements, 
and early in its program enlisted the 
cooperation of ten major oil com- 
panies. In a test operation, barrels 
for the disposal of travel trash were 
placed on the premises of all service 
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stations in one Maryland county for 
the convenience of motorists. Six 
months after the receptacles were 
put into use, the state highway com- 
mission reported a drop of nearly 
50 per cent in the amount of litter 
picked up along highways. These 
travel-trash receptacles were made 
by repainting and stencilling a dis- 
posal message on standard 120- 
pound grease drums. Service station 
operators found this to be an excel- 
lent means of increasing customer 
goodwill, and their use has now 
spread beyond the boundaries of 
Maryland to many other sections of 
the country. 

Leaders of the Keep Vermont 
Beautiful movement have gone 
even further in making it conveni- 
ent for the traveler to dispose of 
trash and debris collected en route. 
Realizing that much of the litter 
along roads and at outdoor recrea- 
tional areas stems from a lack of 
proper disposal facilities, they have 
enlisted the support of highway and 
park authorities in placing about 
1,000 55-gallon reconditioned grease 
drums, stencilled ‘“Travel Trash” 
and “Keep Vermont Beautiful,” 
along principal highways, at scenic 
spots, parks and lakesides. Another 
1,200 travel-trash barrels, similarly 
marked, will be located in service 
stations through the state, through 
the cooperation of the Vermont 
Petroleum Industries Committee. 


Disgraceful trail of trash mars Mall before 
U.S. Capitol, no area held sacred to litterers. 


america 


California, with its many tourist 
attractions and emphasis on out- 
door living, has found that these 
twin features are contributing tre- 
mendously to the litter problem. It 
is significant that the Travel and 
Recreation Department of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce 
has been active in educating the 
public to become litter-conscious. It 
is now in the midst of a five-year 
cleanup program. The California 
State Division of Highways, which, 
up until now, has been spending 
$500,000 a year picking up travel 
trash, reports that its roadsides are 
definitely becoming cleaner as a re- 
sult of the statewide program. Some 
400 signs reading “Unlawful to Dis- 
pose of Litter or Garbage on High- 
ways-MAXIMUM PENALTY 
$500 FINE AND 6 MOS. IMPRIS- 
ONMENT” are now posted along 
California highways. 

An outstanding example of in- 
dustry cooperation in the litter-pre- 
vention movement is the program 
sponsored by Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. Keep America 
Beautiful messages are being in- 
cluded in current radio programs 
and special school broadcasts 
beamed into 54,000 classrooms, 
reaching 1,335,000 students in Cali- 


fornia. Litter-prevention reminders 
and “good travel manners” messages 
are also being sent to some 50,000 
motorists. 

In most states, littering is pro- 
hibited by law but enforcement is 
usually left to local authorities. 
More than 40 states now have litter 
control laws, with fines varying from 
$10.00 to $1,000. In some places, the 
litterbug may get off with a repri- 
mand the first time. Elsewhere, he is 
in for a fine, a jail term or some 
undignified chore such as having to 
pick up all the candy wrappers, 
empty cigarette packages, tin cans, 
bottles or other refuse along a 
stretch of roadside. Most states have 
permanent signs posted along the 
highways and other public areas to 
warn tourists—and residents—of the 
penalties if they are caught trash 
tossing. 

Under Massachusetts law, a 
motorist convicted of tossing trash 
may have his driver’s license sus- 
pended for 30 days. Indiana, which 
permits local judges to fine litter- 
bugs up to $100, uses a gentler warn- 
ing system. Supporting these legal 
measures, a nation-wide public 
opinion poll, recently completed by 
the Gallup organization, indicates 
that 86 percent of adult Americans 
from all sections of the country 
think that litterbugs should be fined 
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RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


SPLENDID 35MM COLOR SLIDES. Pro- 
fessional quality. For travelers, lectur- 
ers, collectors. Interiors, Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, England, 
Switzerland, Germany, Spain, etc. Egypt, 
Morocco, Mexico, India, Bali. Descriptive 
illustrated catalog "T" 15¢; deductible 
from first order. 


SHRINES OF EUROPE and HOLY LAND. 
Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, etc. 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Miraculous 
Medal, Padua, Assisi. Exteriors and mag- 
nificent interiors. Descriptive illustrated 
60-page combined catalog "T & R" 25¢; 
deductible from first order. ARGO 
SLIDES, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profit- 
able, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
_ instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
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perience unnecessary. Free details. MEL- 
LINGER F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8mm-1é6mm. 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection; National parks, histor- 
ical, Florida, Canada, foreign, wild ani- 
mals. Free catalog—state which. CO- 
LONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


“GOING ABROAD?" Buy abroad and 
save! Take advantage of duty-free ex- 
emptions. Get 54 pages of customs in- 
formation—-exemptions, duty rates, re- 
strictions, from: 

GOING ABROAD $1.25 


Comet Press Books, 200 Varick St., NYC 
14 


FOR YOU who enjoy far horizons—Our 
free catalog of rare and unusual import- 
ed gifts for all occasions. Empire Import- 
Export Co., 2514 Genesee Street, Utica 
4, New York. Dept. T-6 


HOW TO HELP 


1. Always put trash where it be- 


longs—in a receptacle. 


2. Carry a litterbag in your car | 
sandwich wrappers, } 


to hold 


empty cans, bottles, paper cups, | 


fruit peelings, napkins and other | 


debris collected en route. 


3. Set a good example for chil- | 


dren—habits are formed early. | 


4. Ask your friends to join the 4 
fight against litter, and encour- | 


age participation in litter-pre- | 
vention and beautification pro- | 


grams in your local communities. | 


to the maximum extent of the law. 


Another important weapon in 
the war on litter is the “‘litterbag’” 


and other portable trash containers 


which can be carried in the car, to 
the beach, on a picnic. Many vari- 
eties and types of portable contain- 
ers are now available, ranging from 
simple home-made devices to 
patented commercial products— 
from the printed or unprinted gro- 
cery bag to more durable types made 
of plastic and other materials. The 
thoughtful, civic-minded motorist 
collects travel trash in one of these 
containers and empties it later at 
home or in a proper receptacle 
along the way. 

Litterbags.are distributed through 
such organizations as Garden Clubs, 
the Boy Scouts and Chambers of 
Commerce. The National Park Sery- 
ice distributes them to visitors at 
the entrances to many parks, and a 
number of business concerns use 
them for promotional give-aways. 

Suggestions on what to do about 
the litter problem pour into Keep 


America Beautiful, Inc., from in- | 


terested organizations and individ- 
ual citizens throughout the country. 
These suggestions and recommenda- 
tions are carefully reviewed, and 
those which seem to have merit are 
passed along to the proper govern- 


ment official or pertinent organiza- | 


tion with a request for considera- 
tion and a report on whether or not 
such proposed action is feasible. But 
in the final analysis, preventing lit- 
ter is up to you. Not John Smith—or 
somebody else—but you. Help keep 
America beautiful. @ 
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NARY TSLAND. 
_ ADVENTURE 


HE BOOK SELECTIONS of TRAVEL 
being the pick of the latest 
works on an eternally popular 
@ subject, it follows naturally that 
> each review shall be a favorable one. 
) Which makes it all the more up- 
Fsetting that this present notice 
should be based on a complaint—in 
) this instance, that the book in ques- 
"tion is too short, meaning simply 
) that you never can have enough of a 
1 good thing. A composition that con- 
 veys so much concerning the pleas- 
) urable things of life, as does Richard 
Walter’s Canary Island Adventure 


(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
(255 pp., illus.) should not, in all 
conscience, end so soon. 
Richard Walter was an American 
» GI in World War II who married 
an Army nurse, announcing his de- 
) termination never to permit extinc- 
tion of the flame of happiness in 
' their young hearts. Returned from 
» the battlements to the harassments 
of complicated life back home, 
_ where he had resumed his place as 
' another man in a gray flannel suit, 
| he, his wife and their four children 
soon found themselves in need of a 
fresh perspective that would take 
them away from it all. A narrowing- 
down of travel information, such as 
TRAVEL, AUGUST, 1956 
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travel book selection 


only a statistical advertising man 
could make, fixed the Canary Is- 
lands, off the coast of Spain’s Rio 
de Oro, as the likeliest goal, so they 
sailed there, carrying all their goods 
and chattels, not for a mere holiday 
but with expectation of an extended 
residence. 

If ever you have contemplated 
going to live in a foreign land, 
among people who do not speak 
your language, whose manners are 
completely alien, and whose diverse 
viewpoints are not always approv- 
ing, you will find this vastly enter- 
taining narrative invaluable as a 
revelation of what to expect and 
how to endure it. The Walters are 
so thoroughly human, so genuinely 
like the rest of us, and their story is 
so convincingly presented that every 
incident befalling them becomes 
completely ours as well. Perhaps 
even more effective in the telling 
than their own embarrassments and 
simple pleasures are the frank opin- 
ions held in Spain concerning the 
people of the United States. These 
searching judgments sometimes hurt 
a bit, but always because of their 
contained truth, and you are dis- 
tinctly better for having known 
them. 

Trained as an American go-get- 
ter, Mr. Walter consistently divides 
his book into four “getting” sec- 
tions: “Getting Trapped,” which 
details his unconventional court- 
ship and marriage; “Getting 
Sprung,” on choosing their Shangri- 
la; “Getting Bananafied,” or ac- 
climated in the Canaries; and “‘Get- 
ting Going,” which is the tearful 
leave-taking of a happy time. ‘These 
extremely readable quarter-sections 
are introduced by a Spanish physi- 
cian, Dr. Gregorio de Leon Suarez, 
who speaks for the entire commu- 
nity on Grand Canary, where the 
simpaticos Walters lived at the Villa 
La Solana, and, as he tells it, no 
Canario in all the place ever was 
sorry that the Walters were there. 
What a perfect vacation! 

So complete are the pictures 


Canary Island Adventure’ Gives Honest Picture of Spanish Isle Life 


spread before the reader in Mr. 
Walter’s graphic style that the con- 
clusion is inescapable that he must 
have written his manuscript from 
day to day rather than as an exercise 
in retrospect. 

Yet, there is a retrospect. And to 
the sociologist, the student of hu- 
man relations and especially the ex- 
pert on Good Neighbor policies, it 
will be one of the most esteemed 
parts of Mr. Walter’s book. The 
contrast of what he calls ‘‘the world 
of programed and packaged pleas- 
ure” and what a certain pastor, some 
years agone, denominated “the Sim- 
ple Life,’ once more resolves itself 
in favor of the latter. 

Every traveler who bears the re- 
sponsibility of impressing foreign 
countries with the U.S. will do a far 
more creditable job of proving who 
and what Americans are if he will 
take a copy of Canary Island Adven- 
ture with him on his journey and 
read it attentively. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- , 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Canary Island Ad- 
venture at the special membership 


' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| price of $3.50. 
Remittance is enclosed. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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here are tips for proper focus — without hocus-pocus: 


: 


Typewriter keyboard shows how various sections can be brought into prominence while other areas are toned down by varying depth of focu: 


NCE A YEAR, if you are an average citizen, you 
take camera in hand and venture forth deter- 
mined to document your trip with wonderful 

pictures. A trip is not the ideal time, however, to ex- 
periment with new gadgets unless you are willing to 
run the risk of returning with a set of fish stories about 
the big pictures that got away. So try out all equip- 
ment, old or new, before departure. 

Ideas also can be tested in advance. No one will 
travel, I hope, until he has first mastered and placed 
in his camera repertoire the ability to shoot deep-focus 
scenes. By this I mean keeping near and far objects 
all in focus at the same time. A typical example might 
be, perhaps, a group of travelers dining at a Parisian 
sidewalk cafe while, in the distance, the Eiffel tower 
rises, proudly trademarking the event. Before practic- 
ing a scene of this type at home, answers are needed to 
two questions: 1) How to get depth of focus. 2) How 
to control selected areas, keeping them in sharp focus 
while throwing other areas out of focus in order to 
subdue and diffuse unimportant details. 

PHOTO 1 shows three versions of a typewriter key- 
board. In the first, all of the keys are in sharp focus. In 
the second, only the front rows are sharp. In the next, 
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the front rows are fuzzy, as also are the distant rows 
Only some of the middle keys are in sharp focus. Thi 
illustrates the type of control you can exercise. 

The best rendition of a typewriter keyboard is witl 

uniform depth from beginning to end. 
PHOTO 2, however, illustrates a scene in which th: 
plane of focus should be the grazing buffalo. The fore 
ground branches provide a pleasant frame, and th 
fact that they are slightly out of focus helps to con 
centrate interest on the animals. The effect is an im 
promptu mood. If the branches were as sharp as th 
animals, the picture would look too neat, too care 
fully arranged for the nature of the subject. 

The same scene might have been made with the ani 
mals in closeup and the trees in the background. W 
would still use differential focusing, keeping the an 
mals sharp, as before, but this time throwing th 
background, instead of the foreground, out of focu: 

Some photos may have two centers of interes! 
Should we focus on the sharp texture of a sun-drenche 
cactus plant or on the young woman in the backgrounc 
reclining almost hidden on a distant sun chair? It 
a paradoxical situation. Film it both ways, and yo 
will not approve of either solution. The paradox | 
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§the juxtaposition of the uncomfortable cacti and the 
omfortable reclining figure. It needs depth of focus 
ith the entire scene reproduced sharply. 

¥ Wherever you travel, you will find that the charm 
‘jof a picture often revolves around this kind of juxta- 
{position, or bringing together of various elements, 
usually in harmony, as in the example of the cafe 
wscene previously mentioned with the Eiffel tower in 
§the background. 

% With stereo pictures, depth of field is important be- 
“icause the eye inspects each part of a scene in detail, 
rather than by over-all glances. The entire scene there- 
ifore should be kept sharp. 

With color film, or motion pictures, out-of-focus 
areas should be limited in size, or they will be too dis- 
tracting. Photo 2 could be shot with a camera a little 
Flower and closer, so the branches would comprise only 
a small area at the top of the frame. In Photo 2, the 
jforeground leaves are not conspicuous or contrasty. For 
“this reason, diffusion would make them less conspicu- 
#jous rather than more. 

- To see for yourself the effect of various treatments, 
select a few scenes of different types, and, taking three 
Mishots of each, 1) Focus on foreground, 2) Focus on 
§background, and 3) Focus to keep near and far all 
sharp. Poa 

_ Theoretically, when a lens is focused for a distance 
of 25 feet, only the area within the plane at the dis- 
tance is in exact focus. In practice, however, it is found 
@ that subjects on either side appear to be sharp—in this 
» case, from about 20 feet to 35 feet. Two principles are 
+ fundamental: 

1) The smaller the aperture, the greater the depth 
of field. A wide-open lens provides relatively little 
' depth. But stop down to F/11, F/16 or smaller, and 
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2) The greater the distance from the camera, the 
greater the depth of field. With a lens at the ten-foot 
mark, the area in focus is a five-foot band at a dis- 
tance from eight to thirteen feet. This band increases 
in depth to about 38 feet if you move the camera back 
until it is 25 feet away. Set the lens at 25 feet, and 
you are in focus for everything, anywhere from 16 feet 
to 54 feet away. (These figures apply for a two-inch 
lens set at F/3.5.) 

There is a third principle, but it is of interest only 
if you have more than one lens to work with. If so, 
you probably know the effect of focal length. A short 
lens (or wide-angle) provides greater depth of field 
than a normal lens. A long focal length lens (or tele- 
photo) means less depth. One of the advantages of a 
small camera is great depth of field. The normal focal 
length for a 35 mm. camera is two inches, while for a 
214, x 314 camera it is four inches. 

Most cameras have a depth-of-field scale on the focus- 
ing knob. When the lens is set at a given distance, a 
mark on either side indicates the extent of depth in 
front of and in back of the subject. 

For more accurate information, a depth-of-field table 
may be used. Calculated to the inch, this gives all the 
necessary information from which to plan what lens 
opening to use, what distance-setting to use, and what 
distance to place the camera. Also included in the table 
are hyperfocal distances at various lens openings. At 
F/16, for example, the hyperfocal distance is ten feet. 
This means that everything is rendered sharply from 
ten feet to infinity when the lens is focused on a distant 
object (infinity) , an aperture used to good advantage 
in photographing panoramic scenes. 

Practice a few shots before you leave on a trip. On 
your return, you will have those photographic memories 
in sharper focus than ever before. @ 


Plane of focus concentrates on herd 
of buffalo, leaving foreground, back- 
ground hazy to avoid any distraction. 
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Lines Aft... 


Wrong Guy 
Dear Sirs: 

Your writer, Thomas B. Lesure, in his 
May article, Canada’s Big Four, may 
know his geography but he is a little 
long-haired when it comes to music! He 
mention’s Toronto’s “Casa Loma” as 
having been made famous by Guy Lom- 
bardo! ... Surely Mr. Lesure must have 
meant Glen Gray and his famous Casa 
Loma band of other years. N’est-ce pas? 

F. G. Flynn 
Montreal, Can. 


lowa Omissions 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a native of Iowa and was quite 
thrilled when I saw an article on that 
state in the June issue. However, it was 
quite a letdown when I read it. Believe 
me, there are many beautiful and historic 
places—not as old as in the east, of 
course—besides those mentioned. . . . I 
suggest your reporter read the Federal 
Writers Project book on the state of 
Iowa... 

Ruth Volberding 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRAVEL tucked in mention of almost 50 
places, regrets its magazine format pro- 


hibits book-length coverage.—Ed. 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $2.95 


TRAVEL, 50 w. 57th st., New York 19, N.Y. 
enclosé’ Sine ease nak for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $2.95 each. 


Name 


Address 


Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries extra. 
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Savage Slaughter 
Dear Sirs: 

Your Letter from the Publisher ap- 
pearing in the February issue of TRAVEL 
has just come to my attention. ... Your 
approach to the “savage slaughter on 
our highways” is the sanest I have yet 
seen. Most of our automobiles are en- 
gaged in interstate traffic and Congress 
would have a perfect right to investigate 
and to adopt corrective measures. ... | 
take one exception to your article where 
you say TRAVEL believes the auto indus- 
try recognizes its own responsibilities. . . . 
Have you seen in their advertising one 
single word of caution to reckless driv- 
ers? Is not their whole emphasis on 
higher and higher horsepower, speed, 
instantaneous get-away? ... The indus- 
try has gone wild, . . . There should be 
visible and audible signals when speed 
reaches an extra caution point... . It 
seems to me that the place to begin is 
with car makers. Caution within the car 
and a complete change in advertising 
should be voluntary but it will take a lot 
more than little me to get the point 
across. The laws in most of our states are 
lax. . . . There should be very heavy 
penalties for violations even to the extent 
of permanent withdrawal of licenses in 
the aggravated cases. To make the round 
of states to get these things accomplished 
will take a long time. So your idea of 
bringing Congress into the picture is ex- 
cellent. 

Robert T. Harper 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Race Conscious 
Dear Sirs: 

We thoroughly enjoy TRaveLt—it takes 
us to so many interesting places. How- 
ever, I do have a criticism. Every month 
I check over the Travel Digest and 
neither last year* nor this did you list the 
500-mile race at Indianapolis Speedway 
on May 30. This is one of the most out- 
standing automobile races in the world 
and I feel that since people from all 
over the world come to it, Indiana should 
be recognized as the home of this event. 

Mrs. Paul L. Crimans 
Elwood, Ind. 


* Listed in TRAVEL April, 1955, P. 30—Ed. 


Passport Point 
Dear Sirs: 

In your March issue, Travel Twisters: 
“When your passport is four years old, 
what happens to it?” You have given the 
answer: “You have to throw it away and 
get a new passport,” which I am quite 
sure is the wrong answer. The correct 
answer is: “You return it to the State 
Dept. for cancellation.” 

Frank J. Hauss 
E. St. Louis, Il. 


' 54: (top) Florida State Tourist Bureau (bottom) P 


“Children, quit fighting—Daddy’s 
trying to sleep.” 


Twister Answers 


1. Paris. 2. Basutoland. 3. Egypt. The 
Sphinx. 4. Florence. 5. (a) Jersey (b) 
Hampshire. 6. Frejus, French Riviera 
7. Venice. 8. Great Britain. 9. (b) 10 
America—Alaska. 11. Outside Portland 
Maine. 12. Cork. 13. (b) Yes. 14. Green 
wich Village, Manhattan. 15. Ho 
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41: Michigan Tourist Council. P. 44-45: Ernest Pete 
son. P. 46-48: Author. P. 49: Hilton Hotels. P. 50: Ta 
Information Bureau. P. : N.Y.S. PIX-Commerce. 

53: (top) Author; (bottom) N.Y.S. PIX-Commerce. y 


ful Inc. P. 60-61: Author. P. 65: (top) U.S. Line 
(middle) Trans World Airlines; pata, Pennsylvani 


American World Airways. P. 57: Keep America ste 
Railroad, : 
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$10 GIFTS MAILED DUTY-FREE 


U.S. custom regulations 


Wnow permit citizens abroad 
-tto mail home gifts valued 


aa 


lalcoholic beverages, 


fat not more than $10.00 


feach to aS many persons 


as they wish, free of 
duty. However, perfume, 
to- 


bacco may not be sent 


(duty-free. 
fincluded in returning $500 
duty exemption. 


lu.s. 


Gifts are not 


REVAMPING 11 PARKS 
Eleven National Park 


areas commemorating Revo-= 
Wlutionary War sites, 
“heroes, will undergo $4,- 
}711,000 revamping program. 
Y Interior Department of- 
Nificials plan to improve, 
Mrestore historic build- 


iG ings, 
S Last year, 


construct new roads. 
over 5,500,000 
people visited these 


“parks. 


2 PAN AM HIGHWAY LINK OPENS 


6 Colombia, 


Officials of Venezuela, 
report they have 


Jcompleted their branches 
fof Pan American Highway. 
t Only gap in road now is 
} 200-mile stretch in Darien 


: 
i 


_ tralia, 


country of southeastern 
Panama. Venezuela also re-= 
cently opened Maracaibo- 
Colombian road in Goajira 


' Peninsula. 


EASTER ISLE JET HOPS SOON 

Easter Island in Pacific 
is site for new major air- 
Mort, 10,000 feet long, 
which will handle jet air- 
Seners. Strip will cost 
$3,500,000, take 18 months 
to build, link flights 
from South America, Aus- 
South Asia. 
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IATC ASKS END OF VISAS 
Elimination of police 
certificates, Special en-= 
try or exit permits, tran- 
sit visas wasS recommended 

by meeting of Inter- 
American Travel Congress 
at San Jose, Costa. Rica. 
Group urged limiting doc- 
uments to proof of identi- 
ty, nationality, vaccina- 
tion certificates. 


2,000 VISITORS TOUR USSR 

Over 2,000 U.S. tourists 
are expected to visit Rus- 
Sia this year, exceeding 
WHO BENE Tope ewe Wigs Sq havo begt 
ists to Russia since World 
War II, according to of- 
ficials of Scandinavian 
Airlines System. Company 
makes Moscow flights from 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Stock- 
holm, connecting SAS 
transatlantic service from 
NYC, Los Angeles. 


QUEEN MARY TO GET NEW FINS 
Superliner Queen Mary 
will be fitted with Denny- 

Brown fin stabilizers to 
cut down ship's roll in 
churning seas. Preliminary 
work will be done this 
winter with final instal- 
lation in 1958. Sister- 
ship Queen Elizabeth is 
already equipped with 
Stabilizers. 


NEW SAN JUAN RUN STARTS 
Trans Caribbean Airways 
has started low-cost "Ssky= 
bus" flights twice weekly 

between NYC, San Juan, 
PoRe, at $45, Lowest price 
offered by any scheduled 
service. Airline also of- 
fers coach service at $49, 
first class at $55. 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


LUXURY GREEK RESORT OPENS 

Luxury beach resort has 
opened 10 miles southeast 
of Athens on new coastal 
highway, overlooking Med-= 
iterranean. For 50 cents, 
tourists can use beach 
area, cabins, interior or 
exterior showers, volley- 
ball, tennis courts. Spe-= 
cial cabanas with hot, 
cold water, shower, lava= 
tory, garage, rent for 
$8.00 per day, with serv-= 
ice. 


BRITISH CUT RAIL FARES 

British Railways now of-= 
fers mid-week train tick- 
ets at 20% reduction until 
Oct. 25. Cut rate covers 
end-class fares on Tues-= 
days, Wednesdays, Thurs-= 
days, for stations 100 
miles or more apart. Re- 
turn tickets are valid for 
following 2 weeks during 
thrift days. 


NEW OHIO TURNPIKE VETOED 
Plan to build $383,000,=- 
000 road running 301 miles 
from Conneaut, 0., to Cin- 
cinnati, has been scuttled 

because of lagging rev-— 
enues on 7-month-old Ohio 
Turnpike. Wall Street un- 
derwriters say "time is 
NOtepropaLy Louse or 
financing now. 


L.A. COPTER FLIGHTS ADDED 

Sikorsky S-55 helicopter 
passenger service from 
Alhambra to Los Angeles 
International Airport has 
been inaugurated by L. A. 
Airways, with 7 flights 
daily. Trip takes 17 min- 
utes, costs $5.45 plus 
tax. 
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MOVIE SETS OPEN TO PUBLIC 
Movie sets, used for 
hundreds of films, TV 
westerns, are now open to 
public at Location Ranch, 
Corriganville, Simi 
Valley, Calif., during 
weekends, holidays. Sets 
include old Fort Apache, 
Western street, stables, 
barns. Picnic, barbecue 
facilities are scattered 
throughout grounds. Ad- 
mission is $1.00 per per- 
son, 50¢ for children. 


AIRLINE NOW DELIVERS BAGS 
American Airlines now 
offers downtown baggage 
delivery service for pas- 
sengers arriving at NYC 
or Los Angeles. Baggage 
checked on departure at 
airport is delivered any- 
where in NYC—except to 
Staten Is.-—Los Angeles, 
Hollywood or Beverly Hills 
at $2.00 up for first bag, 
$1.00 up for each addi- 
tional one. 


-CUBANS CUT MIAMI HOP TIME 

Cubana Airlines has be- 
gun turbo=-prop Viscount 
flights from Miami to 
Havana, cutting flying 
time to 48 min. Since 
July 1, Cubana has been 
making 8 flights daily, 
first company to use 
turbo-prop planes between 
Miami, Cuba. 


NEW HAVEN ALMOST ON TIME 
New Haven R.R. reports 
98%, of its New York-bound 

commuter trains were on 
time in May. Last January, 
only 81% hit mark. Of- 
ficials say trains arriv- 
ing within 5 minutes of 
schedule are considered on 
time. 


JAZZ CLUB OPENS IN BERLIN 
German-style jazz night 
club, Eierschale, for stu- 

dents, tourists, music-= 
lovers recently opened in 
West Berlin. Admission, 
drinks are inexpensive, 
music is "pure New Or- 
leans old-time jazz." 
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CANADA PREPARES ARTS SHOW 
"The Arts In Canada", 
public program of paint- 
ings, music, poetry, will 
be presented at summer in- 
stitute of Mount Allison 
University in Sackville, 

New Brunswick, Aug. 9- 
11. Included will be ex- 
hibit of Canadian books, 
publications, recitals by 
artists, plus panel dis-= 
cussions, forums, lec- 
CURE Sis 


LA. BRIDGE OPENS IN FALL 

World's longest over- 
water highway bridge 
crossing Lake Pontchar- 
train in southeastern 
Louisiana is rapidly near- 
ing completion. To be 
opened in fall, 23.83-mile 
bridge will have cost 
$51,000,000 to build, im- 
prove crowded traffic con- 
ditions in New Orleans 
area. 


PAN AM-RUSSIA HOPS BREWING 
Pan American World Air- 
ways has sent group of top 

executives to Moscow to 
determine advisability of 
making U.S.—Moscow 
flights. Russians insti- 
gated talks, are reported 
willing to give berthing 
privileges in many USSR 
CHALE Ss 


FAN-SHAPED THEATRE PLANNED 

New $350,000 fan-shaped 
theatre playhouse seating 
800 persons will be built 
in Spring Valley, N.Y., 
open June, 1957, for sum- 
mer stock performances. 
Heated, air-conditioned, 
theatre will remain open 
all year for concerts, 
lectures, Broadway show 
(BawaleeMbeye 


TY 
U.S. PLANS 10-YEAR EVERGLADE PARK DEVELOPMENT | 
Everglade National. Park in Florida will undergo | 
10-year program costing $5,000,000 designed to pre- | 
serve area's wilderness yet accommodate more tour- 
ists. Department of Interior officials plan to 
relocate, rebuild road that crosses through park 
ending on Florida Bay at Flamingo. Other features 
blueprinted are 2 museums, roadside overlooks, self- 
guiding trails, overnight accommodations, picnic areas« 


R 


BERLIN RESTORES OLD CASTLE 
Charlottenburg Castle in 


Berlin has been restored 


to its original appearance 
when it was built in 1743. 
Castle's huge statue of ~— 
Goddess Fortuna is being” 
remounted to bring good ~ 
luck. "Antiquing" of cop- 
per roof is being hastened 
by using salty herring : 
juice to make proper shade 
of green to blend with 
surrounding area. 


VARIG MAKES 3 BRAZIL HOPS 

Varig Airlines of Brazil 
now schedules 3 roundtrip 
hops per week from NYC to 
South America in Super G™ 
Constellations. Flights 
leave International Air-— 
port Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday at 10:00 a.m. for 
Belem, Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, with connec-= 
tions to Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires. 


BARD FETE BILLS VOLPONE 

Seventh annual San Diego 
National Shakespeare 
Festival at Old Globe 
Theatre in Balboa Park, 
July 20 through Sept. 2, 
will stage Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Richard Dey 
plus Ben Jonson's Volpone.. 
Several matinee concerts 
of Elizabethan music are 
also planned. 


SHAWNEETOWN FERRY CLOSES 
With opening of $5,000,- 
OOO bridge across Ohio 
River from Shawneetown, 
Ill., to Roseclare, Ky.; 
146-year-old Shawneetown 
ferry service ended long 
run. AutoS can now cross 
3,500-foot bridge in 2 
minutes, beating old 10- 
minute ferry ride. 
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{Bureau of NYC. 
mTour" leaves Aug. 24, 


feach for 22 days at $995, 


VST. 
Me Windmill Point, 


‘SLEUROPE MUSIC TOUR TUNES UP 
_ Two package tours fea- 
“fturing visits to various 
e{European music festivals 
fare being arranged by 
(British Overseas Airways 
tCorp., with Ardel Travel 


"Rondo 


"Minuet Tour" on Sept. 14, 


including reserved seats 


tfor performances. 


LAWRENCE FERRY REBUILT 
135-ton 


‘iferry boat which plies St. 
weLawrence River from Pres- 


Ontario, to Ogdens= 


N.Y., completed full 


Malteration job in 10 days. 


m@New superstructure was 


)prefabricated to speed-up 
Mrefitting. 


Boat makes 


ecrossing in 7 minutes, 


hoperates every day of 
syear. 


}U.S. TO ENRICH KY. SITES 


Over $35,750,000 will be 


|spent to improve Mammoth 


Cave National Park, Abra- 


*ham Lincoln Historical 
© Park in Kentucky. 
Sealls for better roads, 


Plan 


Mtrails, new picnic areas, 


mM dock facilities, 
lighting systen, 


expanded 
more 


® parking space. 


*in Cedar Falls, 
> been renamed George Wyth 
+ Memorial Park after de- 

} ceased industrialist who 
— was active in local, 


, in Wisc., 


| IOWA RENAMES STATE PARK 


Josh Higgins State Park 
Iowa, has 


Ssitaue 
conservation programs. 


-Wooded park is 419 acres 
F Square, 
| River. 


bordered by Cedar 


LAND O'LAKES LURES HOPS 
North Central Airlines 


/ will make daily DC-3 
| flights to Land O'Lakes, 


Wisc., “world's muskie 
capital," until Sept. 30. 
Town will be served with 
4 daily runs to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Madison, Min- 
neapolis, plus other towns 
Minn. 
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CITY CURB PARKING TO END? 
Curb parking in metro- 
politan areas will have 
disappeared by 1966, 
chairman of National High- 
way Users predicts. Offi- 
cials say urban parking 
districts will take place 
of curb spots. Group pre- 
dicts that auto accident 


~ rate will be lower because 


of bigger, better roads, 
advances in vehicle 
safety. 


NEW BAHAMAS COLONY MAPPED 
New tourist colony for 
American, Canadian yachts- 

men is being built at 
Frazer's Hog Cay, tiny is- 
land in Bahamas, 

at southern tip of Berry 
Island chain. Plans in- 
clude public, private 
structures, facilities for 
gas, fuel, fresh water, 
club with restaurant, bar, 
COOMSH LOL Sat Onsic 


CARLVAL SLO MSR Ba US LARS 
Washington, D.C., will 
view National Ballet Com- 

pany of Canada, Aug. 1- 


15; Mikado, Madame Butter- 


fly, Aug. 27-Sept. 5, as 
part of summer's "Enter- 
tainment Under The Stars" 
program at Carter Barron 
Amphitheater. Tickets are 
pile eosUD's 


JERSEY BUYS 3 RAILCARS 

Jersey Central Lines has 
ordered 3 more self-pro- 
pelled rail diesel cars 
costing $500,000 each. 
Delivery of 89-Seat units 
is expected in fall, with 
2 cars going on Elizabeth- 
Newark run, third car be- 
ing added to lines' Budd- 
car trains. 


KLM FLIES BULGARIA HOP 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
now has through flights to 
Budapest, Hungary; Sofia, 
Bulgaria, with 1 DC-6 
flight each week from Am- 
sterdam. New hops up num- 
ber of major cities served 
by KLM to 117 in 74 coun- 
tries. 


8 NEW SHIPS SERVE PACIFIC 


Pioneer Minx, 1 of 8 new 
Mariner-type cargo vessels 
bought by United States 
Lines for its American 
Pioneer Line Far East 
routes, will accommodate 
12 passengers, offer fast- 
est service from Atlantic 
Coast to Pacific. 


TWA SEEKS MANILA FLIGHTS 


TWA has asked Civil 
Aeronautics Board to ap= 
prove new requests for 
flight from India “vo 
Manila (above), Bangkok, 
which would give line 
round-the-world service, 
making=i1t 2nd Uss. firm 
with full global route. 


PENNSY UNROLL 
——— 


Pennsylvania R.R. began 
operation of Keystone, 
low-level, quiet, smooth- 
riding, 7-coach train on 
4-hr. NYC-Washington runs, 
tubular units made of 
lightweight, stainless 
steel. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 


1. Todos Santos Cruise........eee----5an Diego, Calif. 
2. Look-Around Day...........2+...-.--Copenhagen, Den. 
1-3. Provincial Exhibition........Quebec, P.Q., Canada 
aS. Student. FestivalS. << cecc csccsecs declawewhie NOlmway 
1-15. Intl. Exhib. Motion Pic. Art.......Venice, Italy 
1-29. Regimental Parades............--West Point, N.Y. 
1-30. Scandinavian Design Cavalcade.....Helsinki, Fin. 
=. Joust of the Saracen........ecceseecsehrozz0, Italy 
2-6. Intl. Trade Fair..........-..--Frankfurt, Germany 
3. Manx Grand Prix Motorcycle Race.........Isle of Man 
3-8. Exhibition..............Fredericton, N.B., Canada 
3-8. Miss America Pageant..........Atlantic City, N.J. 
5-9. Sailing Regatta.......Pt. Washington, Long Island 
6. Highland GameS.....seececeee ese oeeebraemar, Scotland 
Botts Peach DAYS. 6s o<sk es 6 se ph ssc ob p ce cle Var DLigneMmy, vran 
7-14. Folk Dance Festival............-l1Stanbul, Turkey 
Ja0Ct. 22. -Tlluminations .<s<<sdccs cee ceblackpool,, Snes 
8. Horse-Jumping Contest..............Ljubljana, Yugo. 
8. Our Lady of Monserrate Festival......San Juan, P.R. 
8-21. Peasant Festival..... civic c'ee'e ge e's DOLEMANCAL = opaan 
9. Champ. Motorcycle Hillclimb..........-Gilford, N.H. 
Peete DANISH DAYS «ee wacc.cs.c es cee 6 ve v ee pOl Vans, Coli. 
10-13. Osage County Fair..............ePrawhuska, Okla. 
11-13. Popcorn Days Celeb.............-North Loup, Neb. 
11-15. Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhib....Luneberg, Canada 
11-18. Natl. Samples Fair.............saragossa, Spain 
12-15. Tri-State Trucking Roadeo......Wilmington, Del. 
PoE. WOTtG"S Fair. os ccc ccs wv wen ele ecic LUNDPiGese, Vt 
15-15. Pendleton Roundup...............-rendleton, Ore. 
Setoe eGrApO oFPESUIVA Ls sic c-0 v0 ocie-ce we coe oe NOG1e BOO ties 
#5< intl. Tech. & Indus. Exhib........Charleroi,-Blgem. 
15. The Rhine Aflame (fireworks)........St. Goar, Ger. 
Pe—OGte 8. Inti. - Trade: Pair. .:..< 0 ss Marseilles, France 
15-Oct. 15. Fish Derby........Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 
16. Intl. Swimming Event...........+.-Mexico City, Mex. 
a6. Cherokee Strip. FeStival....ssccsccsscccebhid, Okla. 
16-18. Intl. Fall Trade Fair.............Cologne, Ger. 
16-Oct. 27. Festival.......-Johannesburg, U. So. Africa 
27. Bean Festival. .cwceseesccvece ce vsc sJAMOStOWN,. Tenn. 
18. Opening Parliament Parade.........The Hague, Neth. 
2S. Majorette Festival..s.s.ecccccce ee Charleston, W.Va. 
29. Blue. Fishing Net. Fete.:...ceccecce eCONCArNOaU, Er. 
eo—22.. Apple Festival. cise ccccvccccss co sdaeKsOn, Onto 
20-25. European Ceramics Soc. Conv........Vienna, Aus. 
2i. Fisherman's Ball.........ee.e.esakonnet Point; Rs1. 
21-29. Motor Transport Exhib..............London, Eng. 
22-Oct. 2. Oktoberfest Food Festival......Munich, Ger. 
22-25. Regatta. ..eccccccceeeeee-New Martinsville, W.Va. 
ave COLTON FoStival ..cscscveccvesscecescesehiken, Sec. 
25-29. Corn Palace Festival..........eMitchell, S.Dak. 
25-29. PerSimmon FeStival...c.ccccccce Mitchell, Indiana 
27-28. Cotton-Picking Contest........Blytheville, Ark. 
27-29. Buckwheat Festival...........-.eKingwood, W.Va. 
27-29. Michaelmas Fair....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeSeVille, Spain 
27-50. Golden Age Hobby Show..........Washington, D.C. 
28-29. Swiss Festival.......e...5.s+..sugarcreek, Ohio 
28-Oct. 7. Natl. Flower Show...... »++-Copenhagen, Den. 
29. Vintage Festival......St. Catherines, Ont., Canada 
29-50. Stone Age Fair......+..eeeeeee--LOveland, Colo. 
29-30. Goose-calling Contest......Missouri Valley, Ta. 
SO. Kolacky Day......eeeeeeeeeeeee++eMOntgomery, Minn. 
Sl. Days of San Luis Rey Festival....Oceanside, Calif. 
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EUROPE PHOTO TOUR SLATED 

Six-week tour of Europe © 
for photographers will be | 
conducted by photo in- 3 
structor Homer Page this © 
fall. Camera workshop qt 
leaves NYC Aug. 18 by 
ship, Aug. 24 by air; isa 
arranged by Embassy Tours, 
1472 Broadway, New York © 
City, costs $1567.90 up. 


MORE POLAR FLIGHTS SEEN 

TWA, Pan American will © 
use polar air routes soon — 
if Civil Aeronautic Board 
approves plan late this 
Summer. Scandinavian Air= 
lines already makes polar 
runs, with BOAC, Lufthansa 
scheduled to start Arctic 
hops soon. 


GERMANS BUY 7 VISCOUNTS ~—— 
W. German Airline, Luft-= 
hansa, will purchase 7 
turbo-prop Vickers Vis- 
counts 810s, has taken 
option on 2 more aircraft, 
delivery to begin in fall 
of 1958. Pact puts total 
of Vickers Viscounts sold 
to all airlines at 323. 


INDIANS PLAN POW-WOW 

Sauk, Fox Indian tribes 
will hold their 17th an- 
nual pow-wow ceremonial 
dances at Black Hawk State 
Park,. Rock Isiand} iit. 
Sept. 1-3. Reconstructed 
Indian Village, Hauberg 
Museum, are nearby. 


OLYMPIA SLATES DEC. TRIP 
Greek Line has scheduled 

new Olympia sailing from 

NYC to Mediterranean 

Dec. 8, stopping “at 

Lisbon, Naples, Messina, 

Piraeus for tourists wish-| 

ing to spend Christmas 

holidays in Europe. 


YELLOWSTONE ADDS. NEW. TOWN 
At Yellowstone National 
Park, modern canyon vil- 
lage with new cottage 
units, lodge, recreation 
hall is underway. On com-= 
pletion, old developed 
areas will be torn down, 
restored to forest area. 
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